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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 


To that end we avow our faith in God as 
Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the supreme 
worth of every human personality, in the 
authority of truth known or to be known, 
and in the power of men of good will and 
sacrificial spirit to overcome all evil and 
progressively establish the kingdom of God. 
Neither this nor any other statement shall 
be imposed as a creedal test, provided that 
the faith thus indicated be professed. 


The conditions of fellowship in the Con- 
vention shall be acceptance of the essential 
principles of the Universalist faith and 
acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical juris- 
diction of the Universalist General Con- 
vention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


Adopted at Boston in 1899 


The Universal Fatherhood of God. 


The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of 
His Son, Jesus Christ. 


The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God. 


The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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Rambles of a Roving Parson 
George A. Gay 


EARS ago a group of Boy Scouts 
led by two of us Scouters spent a 
few days on the Gulf of Mexico at a 
place called “The Palms.” We were the 
guests of a parent whose summer house 
was opened to us and the arrangements 
included several meals of fish (we were 
supposed to catch sea trout which were 
running in great numbers at that time). 
Unfortunately, very heavy rains 
poured upon the land adjacent to our 
rendezvous, and the river was filled with 
red sediment, and this drifted in a wide 
band all along the shores and dyed the 
salt water and also freshened it. The 
result was that no trout approached that 
spot. (A good fisherman always has an 
alibi!) 

Well, those Scouts had to have some- 
thing to eat besides baker’s bread, and 
each Scout was eager to “do a good turn 
daily,” only in this instance the “good 
turn” was to land an edible fish. So 
the rather large dock was decorated with 
the figures of the Scouts plus the Negro 
cook and the chauffeur and the two 


Scouters, and every individual was 
angling, and hoping against hope, for 
a good fish. 


The tide was out and it was about 
eighteen feet from the floor of the dock 
to the surface of the gulf. That meant 
that anybody catching a fish had to lift 
that wiggling, flopping thing eighteen 
feet without hitting a pile or a two-by- 
four support. Small catfish were having 
a big time with us, but nobody wants 
those in the South. So there was con- 
siderable grumbling. 

My cork floated lazily on the undu- 
lating surface of the water, and then 
very, very slowly sank. ‘“That’s funny,” 
said I, “I don’t feel any bite. Why does 
the cork sink like that?” The cork 
promptly rose again, and then slowly, 
very slowly and gently sank. “Well, I 
guess I had better pull that thing in 
and see what’s going on.” So I pulled, 
and, lo and behold, there was a large, 
heavy fish on the hook. The chauffeur 
saw it as I began gingerly to maneuver 
the catch up the eighteen dangerous feet. 
He hung over the railing with eyes 
glued upon the fish. “What kind of 
fish is it?” I asked. “Sunfish,” he ejac- 
ulated. “Good to eat, too. Don’t you 
drop it!” 

The cook was by my side, also, and 
he, too, looked with intense interest 
upon that fish. Nearer and nearer to 
the rail I drew it. More and more ex- 
cited was everybody, for all the boys 
were crowding round by this time. 
Finally, over the rail I flipped the fish, 
and the cook and the chauffeur together 
fell upon it to make certain it did not 
escape. Then, in triumph, the cook car- 
ried the dinner to the house. Later, 


thirty-one of us shared the baked fish 


\ 


covered with crisp bread crumbs. That 
was the time when dinner hung by a 
thread. 


FERRY BEACH INFORMATION 


Travelers by train and bus to the 
Ferry Beach institutes will be met by 
the Ferry Beach station wagon on ad- 
vance notice to the house manager, R. F. 
Needham, The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
Rail tickets should be purchased to Old 
Orchard Beach. Important information, 
particularly for those traveling by bus, is 
set forth in a special bulletin available 
from the house manager. Details of rates, 
accommodations and programs are con- 
tained in the Ferry Beacher. Telephone 
number at the Quillen office is Biddeford 
348 ring 2. 

Worship services are held in the grove 
chapel each Sunday at 11 a. m.; in case 
of inclement weather, at Rowland Hall 
or the Quillen. Reservations for Sunday 
dinner should be made by Saturday 
morning. The Sunday preachers during 
July will be: 

July 19—Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk of 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

July 26—Reyv. Ellsworth C. Reamon, 
D.D., of Syracuse, N. Y. 


WHO’S WHO 


Doveias Horton is minister of the 
General Council of Congregational-Chris- 
tian Churches with headquarters in 
New York City. 


Don Hatz is a professional writer liv- 
ing at St. Cloud, Minn. 

Brartnarp F. Grssons is minister of 
the Universalist church at Wausau, Wis. 


Rosauie West is a missionary to India 
now at Wolfville, N.S. 


Luis QuINTANILLA is minister coun- 
selor of the Mexican Embassy in Wash- 
ington. 

Una W. Harsen (Mrs. Otis Yale 
Harsen) of Haworth, N. J., is a gradu- 
ate of Barnard College, New York, and 
a member of the Congregational Church. 
She has contributed over two hundred 
poems to various publications, including 
the leading religious journals. 

R. B. Exeazer is educational director 
of the Commission on Interracial Co- 
operation of Atlanta, Ga. 

S. E. Gerarp Priestitry was formerly 
minister of the Church of the Divine 
Paternity, New York City, and is now 
on the lecture platform. 

Vivian T. Pomeroy is a well-known 
Unitarian minister and author now set- 
tled at Milton, Mass. 

Grorce K. Moran is a Fellow of the 
Philosophy of Education Society and the 
author of America’s Heritage from John 
Stuart Mill and Laymen Speaking. 
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What Washington Had to Face in the Revolution 


E celebrated Independence Day by taking down 

one of the volumes entitled George Washington 
Diaries. We opened by chance to the month of May 
in the year 1781—the year when the active fighting in 
the War of the Revolution came to a glorious end. 

That month of May was one of midnight blackness. 
As one reads what Washington had to set down, one 
has to turn the pages to the month of October to make 
sure that a victory actually followed. 

“Instead of having Magazines filled with provi- 
sions,” wrote Washington, “we have a scanty pittance 
scattered here and there in the different States. Instead 
of having our Arsenals well supplied with Military 
Stores, they are poorly provided, and the Workmen all 
leaving them. Instead of having the various articles 
of Field equipage in readiness to deliver, the Quarter 
Master General (as the denier resort, according to his 
acct.) is but now applying to the several states to 
provide these things for the Troops respectively. In- 
stead of having a regular System of transportation 
established upon credit—or funds in the Qr. Masters 
hands to defray the contingent expenses of it we have 
neither the one nor the other and all that business, or 
a great part of it, being done by Military Impress, we 
are daily and hourly oppressing the people—souring 
their tempers—and alienating the affections. Instead 
of having the Regiments compleated to the new estab- 
lishment and which ought to have been done so by the 
—of—agreeably to the requisitions of Congress, scarce 
any State in the Union has, at this hour an eighth part 
of its quota in the field and little prospects, that I can 
see, of our getting more than half. In a word—instead 
of having everything in readiness to take the Field, we 
have nothing and instead of having the prospect of a 
glorious offensive campaign before us, we have a bewil- 
dered and gloomy defensive one—unless we should 
receive a powerful aid of Ships—Land Troops—and 
Money from our generous allies and these, at present, 
are too contingent to build upon.” 

When the French did appear they delayed action 
and finally refused to join Washington in an attack 
upon New York. Always he was faced with the state- 
ment that any help that they might give would have 
to be given before the autumn storms. 

As the summer wore on the situation as to money 
to pay the troops and food grew worse. 

Reports from New York compelled Washington to 
write that he was filled with anxious fears that the 


garrison of Fort Schuyler would have to evacuate the 
fort for want of provisions and that serious mutinies in 
other troops might come. 

Meanwhile the French fleet made requisitions for 
supplies that Dr. Franklin had promised and that 
Washington did not have on hand. He visited West 
Point and found meat for only two days. He was told 
that meat bought in Connecticut could not be delivered 
for one reason or another. He got alarming news of a 
new invasion from Canada—and so it went all through 
that month of May. The month that began with what 
he wrote about, no supplies for the army, closed with 
an account of letters that had been intercepted on their 
way to the British forces in Northern New York written 
by trusted men in Albany, telling the British the plight 
of our army and the weak places where they could 
strike. 

And yet on October 19 Cornwallis and his men sur- 
rendered to Washington and Rochambeau, and the war 
to all intents and purposes was over. 

The things in our history that we have been apt to 
dwell upon are the victories. Now we are at a crisis 
when it would pay us to read the account of Washing- 
ton’s trials, hardships, humiliations and defeats. 

But no disasters shook him. He was steadfast. 
There are times when steadfastness is better than 
genius. 

We owe our freedom to “the Old Continentals in 
their ragged regimentals, flinching not.” 

And today it is not our wealth alone that will save 
us, nor our abundant supplies, but the moral qualities 
that made Washington and his men determined to see 
it through. 


DISPLAY OF FLAGS 


N reply to an inquiry from a subscriber, Dr. Seth R. 
Brooks has furnished the following information: 


There is often confusion in the minds of church 
people about the display or placing of the American 
flag in the church. The following seems to me to be 
correct. I checked with many authorities. 

When the flag is displayed in the body of a church, 
it should be from a staff placed on the congregation’s 
right as they face the clergyman. The state flag or 
church flag should be at the left of the congregation. 
If in the chancel or on the platform, the flag should be 
placed on the clergyman’s right as he faces the congre- 
gation, and other flags on his left. 
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UNIVERSALIST FAITH AND PRACTICE* 


N this article, Universalist faith and practice means 
Universalist teaching and application of the teach- 
ing. While most Universalists make a distinction be- 
tween faith, the thing a man really believes and acts 
on, and belief, the thing that he says that he believes, 
here we use the common definition of faith, “that which 
is believed, especially a system of religious beliefs, as 
the Jewish or Mohammedan faith.” 

Universalist faith has a cornerstone. That corner- 
stone is the Universal Fatherhood of God. From the 
conviction that there is a Supreme Being and a Divine 
Plan for the world, all other Universalist beliefs are 
logically deduced. 

In an age when most Christians believed that God 
was a Being who was exceedingly jealous of his preroga- 
tives and dignities, Universalists proclaimed that he 
was a God of love concerned with justice and mercy 
and not at all with infinite transgressions and imputed 
guilts. Our Universalist fathers were Bible Christians. 
Men like Ballou read the Bible slowly, carefully, 
thoughtfully. They said, “This God revealed by Jesus 
is no jealous monarch. He is what Jesus said that he 
was, ‘Our Father.” So they asked themselves if an 
earthly father would torture a child through all eternity 
for his sins or punish him at all unless for some good 
purpose. And knowing in their hearts the answers, 
they went back to look at the Bible threatenings and 
found easily how all fell into their places in the great 
belief that punishment also is inspired by love and 
intended to purify and redeem. They came to see the 
unparalleled richness of the Bible when studied as God 
meant it to be studied, as a collection of books quite 
different from one another, each one a revelation of the 
people of the age in which it appeared and of their ideas 
of God. 

In their very first profession adopted at Winchester, 
N. H., one hundred thirty-nine years ago, Universalists 
said, “We believe that the Holy Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments contain a revelation of the char- 
acter of God and of the duty, interest and final destina- 
tion of mankind. We believe that there is one God, 
revealed by one Lord Jesus Christ, by one Holy Spirit 
of grace, who will finally restore the whole family of 
mankind to holiness and happiness.” As we look back 
does it not seem strange that a declaration of this kind 
should have separated Universalists from other Chris- 
tians for so many years? 

When we came to restate our profession in 1899, 
we began with the statement, “We believe in the Uni- 
versal Fatherhood of God.” 

There was no question in the minds of Universalists 
about the Divine Initiative. Did they not have in 
their New Testaments the words of Christ, “Behold I 
stand at the door and knock,” and the picture of the 
shepherd who sought the lost sheep, and of the father 


*“What Universalists Believe,” first published as an edi- 
torial in THe Curistian Leaver of March 7, 1942, was re- 
published by the Commission on Literature in pamphlet form. 
Many thousands have been distributed, but it is now tem- 
porarily out of print. Another large edition is being printed 
and it may be obtained free of charge on application to 16 
Beacon Street, Boston. 
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who ran to meet the erring boy? They never dreamed 
of a time coming when some religious teachers would 
assert that God could take no action without infring- 
ing upon man’s freedom and others assert that there is 
no God at all except the good so fortuitously developed 
in man. 

In their practice, Universalists have been practical 
Christians. They know that belief is important in 
making character, but they hold that character itself 
is the basic thing. Not what we say or even what we 
do is as important as what we are. The good life is 
the main thing. And yet no man can be good who is 
not concerned with his fellows. 

If there is one great human family, then we must 
act as members of the family and help one another. 
“There can be no heaven for any man until there is a 
heaven for every man.” There can be no letup in the 
effort of good men until all share the blessings that 
they enjoy. 

These are Universalist teachings. Ours is not a 
light and easy gospel. It is a hard gospel. No one can 
bear the penalty for our sins. We must bear the 
penalty ourselves. No one who is a Universalist can 
give up the struggle to overthrow the tyrants, spread 
freedom, establish justice, and cure poverty and dis- 
ease. Universalists have strength for the task and 
hope for the outcome, because they have built their 
faith and their practice on the mighty truth that God 
is with us in the work that he has given us to do. 


THE BEARDS HOLLOW SERVICES 
SUSPENDED 


HE editor of this paper has had charge of summer 

services in the little Lutheran church at Beards 
Hollow for the past ten years. Men of many different 
churches have assisted in the preaching, and the crowds 
that have come, often have been larger than the church 
could accommodate. This year the services have been 
suspended because of the gasoline and rubber short- 
age. There will be one service on the 29th of August 
so as to keep the project alive, but until conditions 
change the month of services will not be resumed. 

Some of our own ministers learning of our plan to 
give up services have argued strenuously against the 
decision. They have insisted that the country needs 
religion more than ever before, and they are right. But 
the Beards Hollow services are an extra, and practically 
everybody who attends has to use a motor car. No 
horse-drawn vehicle has brought a person to this 
church since we took charge. While the expenditure 
of gasoline and use of tires would be comparatively 
slight for many of the congregation, we feel that we 
ought to emphasize, by omitting the services, the 
gravity of the situation that we are facing and the 
importance of everybody’s co-operating to save gaso- 
line and tires. 

America has been slow in waking up. We are only 
now beginning to sense the fact that no individual is 
exempted and that few cases are special cases. 

Besides, many of the village churches which in other 
years have closed in August are keeping open because 
of the war situation. 

We have endeavored to make plain to the people of 
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all denominations who support the Beards Hollow 
services that we do not think it disloyal to drive their 
cars to church when it is not practicable to walk. Nor 
do we fail to emphasize what, again and again, we have 
emphasized in Tur CuristrAn Leaver, that these are 
days of opportunity for churches, that churches are 
needed, that faith is the great morale builder, and that 
the church is or ought to be the powerhouse of faith. 

Right or wrong, this is the decision about one 
church project, and we ourselves are perfectly sure that 
it is right. 


THE CONGREGATIONALISTS ARE MIS- 
UNDERSTOOD 


HE position taken by the General Council of Con- 

gregational Christian Churches has been misunder- 
stood. The man in the street thinks that the meeting 
failed to back up the war effort of the country. In 
fact, by a vote of 415 to 135 it did back up the govern- 
ment. But the pacifists got all:the breaks in publicity. 
And men like Damon Hall of Williamstown, who wrote 
letters to the papers, simply attacked the pacifists with- 
out once telling what happened. The misrepresenta- 
tion should be a warning to future Universalist conven- 
tions. The nonpacifists at Durham stood up so straight 
that they leaned backward, and the compact, well-led, 
determined pacifist minority at Durham stole the show. 

We favor respecting the convictions of honest 
pacifists and saying that we do. But we do not favor 
being jockeyed by a lot of intelligent pacifist politicians 
into a position where the voice of a few will be taken 
as the voice of the church. In fact, there are just two 
persons registered as pacifists in the Congregational 
Christian Churches. 

At least this can be said for the Durham Conven- 
tion; it did not act like some other church conventions 
that we all know about—so afraid of a divided vote 
that they will take no vote and move serenely on their 
way as if the greatest war in human history were not 
being fought. 


THE OHIO CONVENTION 


F the Ohio Convention at North Olmsted, Rev. 
William G. Schneider wrote, “There were one 
hundred ninety-six delegates, a surprising number. 

“The convention was a great success. A. F. Whit- 
ney, president of the Brotherhood of Railroad Train- 
men, is a great leader of men. His address at the open- 
ing of our one hundred sixteenth convention attracted 
a full house. It was most inspiring. Dr. Cummins 
likewise challenged the convention to do the great job 
that our church has in making the world of tomorrow. 
Attorney Christian Bannick gave a profound and coura- 
geous talk on the unusual opportunity we have as 
universal-minded people. Mrs. Brooks made an excel- 
lent contribution.” 

Mr. Whitney upheld strongly the rights of organ- 
ized labor, explained the closed shop, attacked selfish 
industrialists, and declared that laboring men put the 
best interests of the country ahead of rights of their 
own. He paid high tribute to Mr. Schneider, the local 
pastor. 
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Ohio newspapers received in nie office speak espe- 
cially of the address of Rev. Chadbourne A. Spring 
on “Church School Day.” He said that religious edu- 
cation was more needed today than ever to preserve 
faith in human nature and to give the oncoming gen- 
eration a world view rather than an isolationist one. 

Dr. Cummins is quoted by a Cleveland paper as 
declaring that the worth and permanency of democracy 
cannot be guaranteed by tanks and dive bombers. 
He added: “The major problems of our day are not 
political, economic, social; not even military. The 
manner in which the issue will be settled will depend 
upon whether belief in moral law is to prevail and 
upon the character of that law itself. It will depend 
upon the conception men have of God, upon their idea 
of what lies at the heart of the universe, upon what it 
is that commands them, upon what meaning life holds 
for them, upon what they worship and revere.” 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY AT 
PITTSFIELD 


F there were time before going to press, we should 

cut a few hundred words from the thousands of 
words in the Pittsfield (Maine) Advertiser for June 25 
announcing the celebration of the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of our Pittsfield church. In one issue of an 
eight-page weekly, edited by a live Maine man named 
Irving Whitman, there appear histories of the church, 
of the Sunday school, of the Y. P. C. U., of the Ladies’ 
Aid, of the Mission Circle, of the Mothers’ Club, and 
the Milo G. Folsom Fellowship, all by different writers, 
a long and interesting illustrated account of the mural 
paintings in the church, and cuts of Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, anniversary preacher, of Rev. Josephine B. Fol- 
som, pastor, of Rev. Milo G. Folsom, former pastor, 
and of the church building. This is support of a church 
project that newspapers seldom give. 

The present church building was erected during the 
pastorate of Dr. Coons, 1898-1907. It was a happy 
thing both for Dr. Coons and for the church that he 
could go back for the celebration. 


IN A NUTSHELL 


“A conservative,” writes Joseph Fort Newton, “is a 
man who makes a false step by just standing still.” 


If we want to criticize the British, whose army and 
whose fleet have done so much for us, might it not be 
as well to wait until we have accomplished in this war 
half as much? 


Max Kapp defines the liberal church as “a religious 
expression of a mighty revolutionary movement to 
make life better and to build a nobler world.” 


These people who insist that it is our duty to go 
up to an angry lion and stroke his whiskers doubtless 
are well-meaning and living up to their lights, but we 
insist that we have some light too. 


Anybody can cry out “Something’s wrong,” but to 
blame intelligently one must have both brains and 
facts. 
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Repent: Believe: Go Forward’ 


Douglas Horton 


This cup is the new covenant in my blood. 1 Cor. 
11:25. 


LITTLE later this evening we are to go back to 
an old custom of the churches of New England: 
we are to “own the covenant.” The covenant we shall 
use is the first to have been drawn up in this country 
by any church—the Salem Covenant of 1629. This 
is chosen not alone for its age, however, but because, 
for all its brevity, it is remarkably complete in content 
and having the firm rhythm of the older English style 
lends itself well to liturgy. 

We Covenant with the Lord and one with an other; 

and doe bynd our selves in the presence of God 

to walke together in all his waies, 

according as he is pleased to reveale himself unto us 

in his Blessed word of truth. 

Church covenants like this which became the con- 
stitutional basis of each of our local churches in New 
England are a response to an entirely different cove- 
nant, the Covenant of Grace. Unless these two 
covenants are kept clearly in mind as distinct, much 
of what I have to say will seem obscure. The church 
covenant is a promise made from the human side— 
“We covenant. ”*—whereas the Covenant of 
Grace is the primary promise declared to mankind by 
the Almighty himself. 

God’s Covenant. It was the certainty, brought to 
the Hebrews through Abraham, that God had by 
covenant appointed them for a destiny, which gave 
that race its belief in the meaningfulness of its history. 
They responded by covenanting with God and each 
other to obey his law. But the Hebrews made a cardi- 
nal mistake. They came to think that their covenant 
of obedience to the moral law was life’s primary con- 
cern. Even God’s promise was secondary to it, and 
would be carried out mechanically if the people did 
their part. They thought of God as saying, “Ye are 
my people, and I shall give you a glorious inheritance 
tf you obey my law.” Everything depended upon 
that “if. 

This is the form in which St. Paul first understood 
God’s promise, and in his early life he found it quite 
satisfactory. But having been born with the sensi- 
tivity of a saint, he could not maintain this satisfac- 
tion: he began to be aware of something wrong. How 
could any human being, after all, live up to the shining 
standards of the transcendent law of God? Could he, 
by adding together the feeble little units of his pious 
deeds achieve such awful perfection as would merit 
the regard of the Almighty? I remember once in a 
mental hospital seeing a notebook filled by one of the 
inmates with the melancholy notation “1 plus 1 plus 
1”. . . from cover to cover; but the poor fellow was no 


*Sermon at the service of communion and the “owning 
of the covenant” at the biennial sessions of the General Coun- 
cil of Congregational Christian churches held at Durham, 
N. H., June 18-25. 


nearer infinity, if that is what he was groping for, at 
the end than he was at the beginning. St. Paul came 
to feel that his good habits, his patient running 
through of all the formulae of worship, brought him 
not a step forward in his journey toward God. 

Then it happened: then the true Covenant of Grace 
was made known to him. He had once stood by while 
a crowd of zealous but cruel men were stoning a Chris- 
tian by the name of Stephen with intent to kill. He 
had guarded the clothes of the unbeliever. But look 
at Stephen’s face! It haunted him expectantly. And 
with it went the thought of what Stephen had said. 
He had declared that God was not waiting to save his 
people until they obeyed his law. The divine Cove- 
nant was not invalid until the human covenant was 
fulfilled. God had shown himself not a mere God of 
justice, who remained aloof from men until they were 
worthy of him, but rather a God of love who, know- 
ing his people were ignorant and weak, came to them 
for that very reason, willing to pay the ultimate, most 
desperate price to let them know him and the power 
of his presence. 

As he turned these matters over in his mind, St. 
Paul doubtless asked himself how God’s salvation and 
the moral law are related to each other. A person 
similarly perplexed once came to Talmadge and asked, 
“Is it true that once a man is saved he can sin as much 
as he likes?” “Yes,” was the celebrated answer, “it is 
true: but how much sin do you think it would take to 
satisfy a child of God?” There is the point. The most 
potent of antidotes to sin for any man is the sense that 
God is concerned for him. Furthermore, the realiza- 
tion that God has taken the initiative and by an eter- 
nal promise has insured final victory for the good life 
is the most positive release for creative living in the 
world. The Hebrews were wrong in believing that 
God’s grace would come as a result of man’s right living 
and in putting the emphasis therefore upon the law. 
The Gospel reverses this: it proclaims that the knowl- 
edge won through Christ, that God’s promise is invin- 
cible, is a cause of the moral life, and therefore empha- 
sizes faith in God. 

The Covenant on God’s part clearly apprehended 
is a bright summons to us to covenant nobly on ours. 

Our Covenant. That is where we stand. God has 
made his covenant with us. We symbolize it when 
we say in the words of my text, “This is the new cove- 
nant in my blood.” We know the words we shall use 
to make our covenant, but what shall our real mean- 
ings be? The overtones of any covenant you would 
make with God today are three: 


I. Repent 


It is interesting to note how, in every one of the © 
meetings of conference representatives held recently. 
the discussion, set free by the question: what. ought 
we to do? swung like a compass needle until it settled 
over the need for repentance. 
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Our achievements have not been small, it is true, 
but who would say that they have been commensurate 
with our possibilities? What have we lacked? Not 
the means of achievement. Man for man, we are 
probably one of the few wealthiest churches in the 
world—perhaps one of the five or six. Nor have we 
lacked personnel. So far as men and women of edu- 
cated minds are concerned—but I will make no com- 
parisons. Suffice it to say that there is leadership in 
both our pulpits and our pews. What we have lacked 
is sufficient power of the spirit—the spirit which the 
early Christians possessed, which filled the sails of the 
Mayflower and the other ships which brought a. vig- 
orous civilization to these shores—the spirit which ani- 
mated James O’Kelly, Abner Jones, and Barton J. 
Stone, the fathers of the Christian branch of our 
church. I mean that power of spirit which is the grate- 
ful response to God’s Covenant of Grace, the conta- 
gious and creative delight at what he has done. 

The spirit of some of our churches has been, I fear, 
that of the old covenant. The emphasis has been on 
the law, that is, on man’s duties to man. To be sure 
we must improve human relations—we must do some- 
thing for peace, we must do a great many other things 
—but this is not the primary good news of the Gospel. 
The Gospel is concerned with God’s revelation of his 
unending love and not merely with our participation 
in an unending struggle. The struggle is with us: we 
recognize that: there is no fear that the Congregational 
Christian Churches will ever lose their passion for 
social reform. But the struggle is likely to become the 
sum of the matter with us, as it did with St. Paul. 
Then what a treadmill life becomes! What a routine 
kind of church life develops! We ought to be doing 
this: we ought to be doing that—and life is thrown 
into an unrefreshed imperative mood. 


It is only those who know that God has made his: 


promise and that victory over all things is assured for 
those that trust him, who are equipped to face the 
struggle grandly. They are in it but not of it. They 
look at their age from the point of view of the ageless. 
In the midst of the little eddies of social life, where 
lesser men grow dizzy, they are with Gilbert Chester- 
ton enjoying “the giant laughter of Christian men.” 
Many of our men and women are of this kind. They 
are new creatures in Christ Jesus. Prayer is their 
mainstay, and they are the mainstay of the commun- 
ion. They live chiefly to let the grace of God flow 
through them into the lives of their associates and 
their society. 

In the light of their joyous and effectual life, lived 
in the light of God’s Covenant, shall we not all join 
in the fundamental repentance which is, according to 
the New Testament, a complete turning about toward 
God? This would—I shall say will—mean for us as 
a whole that from now on no sermon will be preached 
in any of our churches which does not exalt God’s 
grace, made available to every man. Each church 
will be a place from which goes out the cry, “Ho every- 
one that thirsteth, come ye to the waters, and he that 
hath no money, come ye, buy, and eat!” Repentance 
would mean that the forms of our worship would be 
saved from becoming an end in themselves. 

All this can be if we repent, if we let the light of the 
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Covenant of Grace fall upon our church covenant. 
The future is bright with promise if the promise of 
God is kept to the fore, understood and reunderstood 
in prayer. 


Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrong, 
Or others—that we are not always strong— 

That we are overborne with care— 

That we should ever weak or heartless be, 
Anxious or troubled— 
When with us is prayer, 

And joy and strength and courage are with thee? 


II. Believe 


Everywhere you hear it said that we ought not only 
to repent but also to believe. This means that we 
ought to believe in God, that is, to trust him, but it 
also means quite distinctly that we ought to have cer- 
tain beliefs about God and his promise. 

The age which called for religion without theology 
is passing with prodigious speed. If theology is simply 
religious thought—as it is—the only substitute for 
poor, abstruse theology is not no theology, but live and 
relevant theology. 

If we are to stand up to our future as the Confes- 
sional Church in Germany has gloriously stood up to 
its present, we shall need clear-cut belief based on con- 
viction. Our fathers knew something about that. Lis- 
ten to what John Penry, presently to be executed as 
one of the first Congregational martyrs, wrote in 1593 
te Queen Elizabeth in an unpublished manuscript, 
and ask yourself while I read if this grows out of 
obscurity or looseness of theological thought: 


As touching your land and kingdom although next 
under God we acknowledge it to be yours by virtue 
and place: yet notwithstanding we are to make it 
known unto men, that the Church of God is not 
tenant in any kingdom at the will of any prince or 
state, but shall be there in spite of all the princes and 
states under heaven as long as the Lord Jesus pleaseth. 


If we cannot have your favor, know this, Madame, 
that our God will not leave, and we must needs tell 
you, that the truth in our hands standeth neither upon 
you, nor upon any creature under heaven. 


The incisive conviction of Penry can be ours. We 
have the thinkers. As I have said before, I doubt if 
any era in the life of our church or any other American 
church could show so numerous and influential a com- 
pany of theologians arrived at or just coming into 
their full powers as we have today. I have no qualms 
about the future on this score. The problem is rather 
one of distribution. We are a church in which 50 per 
cent both of the ministers and of the people come from 
other communions. They like the fellowship of free 
people which is ours. They want to learn our ways— 
and therefore I shall venture to make a prophecy. If 
the ministers of our churches throughout the country 
for the next fifteen years will take seriously the teach- 
ing of the youth of their churches, giving each boy and 
girl in his teens or even the young adults at least a 
year’s instruction in the history and meaning of Chris- 
tianity and the Congregational Christian order—and 
a book for a year’s course will presently be in process 
of preparation—we shall have a church knit together 
by loyalties as firm as Catholicism ever had (for the 
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idea which gives our fellowship life is irresistible to the 
free mind when clearly understood); and at the same 
time we shall have none of the dogmatic. rigidity into 
which Catholicism so often hardens. 

We promise in our covenant to believe the Gospel 
and to help make it prevail throughout the world. 


III. Go Forward 


Finally we covenant, if I understand the mind of 
our churches today, to go forward. We cannot help 
advancing if we are in earnest. No one can understand 
God’s grace and stand still. And the particular rea- 
son why we cannot think of standing still today is that 
we have a witness for this particular time. He has 
trained us through three hundred years for a work in 
history. He has given us to know the secret of a free 
fellowship. We find our unity in the one fact of the 
living God who has come to us in Christ with a prom- 
ise on his lips. Each man, each church, each company 
of churches is left free, however, to express its response 
to this God as it will. The divine Covenant is one: 
church covenants many. This is the secret of our free 
fellowship. 

This spirit entering into the idea of the state helped 
produce our democratic America. The Constitution of 
the United States is directly indebted to the Funda- 
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mental Orders of Congregational Connecticut. And 
that that is a constitution of wonderful vitality the 
difficult events of these days are testifying. The spirit 
of our free fellowship entering into the idea of educa- 
tion helped produce the liberal university. It is note- 
worthy, as brought out in a study recently made, that 
the vast majority of the colleges founded by our fel- 
lowship have survived, whereas the majority of those 
planted by authoritarian churches have perished. And 
who will say that today there is not need for the spirit 
of the free fellowship? When the war is over and rep- 
resentatives of the world’s nations sit at the peace 
table, unless the spirit of the free fellowship is present, 
our world is doomed to further belligerency. And as 
for the ecumenical church which is taking shape, what 
single creed, or rite, can be found which all will accept? 
The great church stands waiting for the spirit of the 
free fellowship—our treasure—which alone can give 
it life. I do not hesitate to say that in this sense the 
principle of the Congregational Christian Churches is 
the basis for the future of civilization. 


Dreamer of dreams? I take the taunt with gladness, 

Knowing that God, beyond the years you see, 

Hath wrought the dream that counts with you for 
madness 

Into the structure of the world to be. 


Wreckage 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


T had been snowing all day, and in the house up- 

stairs there had been a noise of banging and bump- 
ing for the longest time, so that at four o’clock Mother 
thought it would be wise to see what Matthew and 
Timmy were doing. Matthew was ten and Timmy was 
eight, and they played together very well, mostly 
because Timmy let Matthew boss him about. 

Mother went up and opened the door; there was a 
remarkable scene. In the middle of the room was an 
enormous pile of most of the furniture—chairs, a table, 
boxes, stools and books all in a jumbled heap. Stand- 
ing by the heap with a shovel in his hand was 
Matthew; on his back was a rucksack with towels 
poking out. Timmy was nowhere to be seen. 

“Whatever is it?” asked Mother. 

“Wreckage,” said Matthew. “An air raid, you 
know. Timmy’s underneath, waiting to be rescued. 
I’m the rescue squad.” 

“Oh, dear!” said Mother. 
squashed too much.” 

“Now watch me rescue him,” said Matthew; and 
he hacked away at the pile, and after a time he came 
upon Timmy curled up in a box. Matthew hauled him 
out, hoisted him on his shoulder, bumped him on the 
floor and then bound him up—rather heavily, Mother 
thought—in towels and bandages. 

“There!” said Matthew. “That’s what the rescue 
squad does.” 

“And now,” said Mother, “I’ll unbandage Timmy 


“I hope Timmy isn’t 


and give him something to eat.” She took a package — 


of gum from her bag and gave it to Timmy, who sud- 
denly began to cry. 

“Why, darling!” said Mother. “What’s the matter? 
You aren’t really hurt, are you?” 

“Not outside,” sobbed Timmy. 

“He’s fooling,” said Matthew. 

“I’m not,” said Timmy. “I’ve been saved six times, 
and I wanted to stop being saved and be a saver, but 
Matt wouldn’t let me.” 

“But you can’t do it,” said Matthew. 
hoist me.” 

“But I could dig you out. Nobody wants to be 
saved all the time, do they, Mother?” 

“Timmy’s a baby,” said Matthew. “He cries.” 

“I don’t, I don’t,” yelled Timmy. “I only do when 
you want to be always It in games. You're always 
the Big Noise and I’m always the Little Noise.” 

“Now listen,” said Mother. ‘Wars which make the 
worst wreckage are started by somebody who always 
wants to be the Big Noise, and where there’s a Big 
Noise there’s always a Little Noise of tears and crying 
and unhappiness. Look! It’s stopped snowing now. 
Why don’t we all go out and build a huge snowhouse? 
And when Father comes home, we'll all have hot 
chocolate in the snowhouse. How would you like 
that?” 

“Oh, goody!” cried Timmy. “I’d like it. What 
shall we call the house when it’s done, Mother?” 

“We'll call it,” said Mother, “the house that WE 
built, the House of Peace.” 


“Only inside.” 


“You can’t 
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Views from the Hill 


AY after day a fresh back- 
drop lowers upon the stage 
of my life. I listen to Uncle 
Sam’s sundry vocabularies and 
accents. Morning after morning 
I look out of Pullman windows 


ton, palms into elms, race horses 
into cattle. Day and night, weeks 
on end, I am with our people and 
their ministers—good and intelli- 
gent people from all stations in life, whose churches 
are scattered anywhere from Massachusetts to On- 
tario, from Maine to California, from Minnesota to 
Florida. In fact, there are few of our churches I 
have not visited. And it all adds up to this: I mar- 
vel at the miracle which is our country and rejoice 
over the work our people are doing. To me now, our 
church is less an institution and more a people who 
have become friends. 

I think I know, as well as any, the prevailing mood 
of our people—a mood which reveals itself in few 
but forceful words, saying: 


WE, the CHURCH, have decided to move ahead. 
The foundations of our movement were laid in a time 
of individualism. The movement has, therefore, par- 
taken of the intellectual climate in which it was born. 
Now the intellectual climate has changed. It is more 
and more collectivistic. Unity among us, and among 
the peoples of the earth, must henceforth take preced- 
ence over freedom. 

The program of our Forward Together Movement 
received and receives our hearty endorsement. Of 
course there are those possessed of small minds, jealous 
spirits and quarrelsome dispositions. But it requires 
no genius to spot the flaws. Even little Oscar, sitting 
*way back in the last row of the class for retarded 
morons, can put his finger on faults. What a pity it 
is that such a cause as ours should have to endure 
handicap at such a critical time. 

Regardless of what may have been said to the con- 
trary, or what may be said, much has been accom- 
plished. Let us get on with the work in hand. Simply 
that. Let our leaders lead, stick by their guns. 


I say all this at this time because I am sure it is 
more important, basically, than anything else I might 
say. With sanity, of course, but with great courage, 
we must resolve to send our church forging straight 
ahead. 

Congratulations! 

There is a disposition at certain points in our Zion 
to cut items on the budget, among them the minister’s 
salary. “These are hard times, you know. We have 
to pay taxes and buy bonds.” The people of our 
church in Bangor, Maine, have just raised the salary 
of their minister by several hundred dollars. Con- 
gratulations to Bangor! 


Rationing 
Four churches comprise a newly formed circuit 
near Indianapolis being ministered to by Rev. David 
Drew Rose. And no one of them is slighted. David 
loves the work and the people love him. What effect 


watching wheat change into cot- 


gasoline rationing will have is uncertain, but—know- 
ing David—we predict that a way round will be found. 
These churches were opened two years ago when, 
under the Forward Together Program, Rev. J. Murray 
Gay (then a student), was sent as “a task force.” 
Oaklandon had been without a minister for fifteen 
years, yet in all that time the lay people had main- 
tained a substantial church school and women’s organ- 
ization (pastorless churches please note). Murray 
brought them to the realization of all that might be 
accomplished under the leadership of a settled min- 
ister. David is that minister. Both boys are worthy 
sons of worthy sires. 


English Kinsfolk : 


A Universalist church in London? Yes, it is a 
fact. Some of our people know of it, a few have made 
a visit to it; but the time has come for the word to be 
broadcast. Members of our War Relief Committee 
have wisely allocated three hundred dollars to these: 
fellow Universalists. The church itself is located at. 
57 Cavendish Road, London, S. W. 12. Dr. W. Mac- 
Gregor-Reid is the 90-year-old leader and Rev. W. 
Arthur Peacock is his young associate. We have re- 
ceived many interesting letters from these English 
kinsfolk, as witness the following excerpts: 


The war has scattered our congregation, taken all] 
our young men away, and has laid hands upon the 
young women as well. Results: inability to hold our 
regular meetings; complete loss of funds; the mortga- 
gors have appointed a receiver to take over the church. 
We are sacrificing our very food to keep going, to hold 
one service a month. 


Our place in Royhill, Blackboys, Sussex, is taken 
over by the military. Its beauty is destroyed. How- 
ever, all is well and the spirit will be preserved even 
if the church is lost to us. 


If we must lose the church, it is our plan to present 
to the American Universalists our shrine and com- 
munion table coming down to us from early days. It 
is not that these possess great material value, but they 
carry with them unbroken memories of the Vesey 
brothers, Harrington, Toland, Muir, Relly, Murray, 
and the other good men and true who have stood with 
us through the years. 


Our shrine (1643) was the property of Gerrard 
Winstanley, the Universalist leader of that time. Har- 
vard has just issued a complete set of his writings. His 
followers were persecuted and driven underground. 
Vesey, a contemporary, sought refuge in North Africa, 
just as Murray, later, made his way to the United 
States. Vesey started a movement in the land of his 
adoption and contacts were maintained with Univer- 
salism in England. The movement in North Africa 
existed as recently as thirty years ago, when it was 
destroyed by the conflict between the French and 
Italians. 


The original congregation of Elhanan Winchester 
grew from our Parliament Court Chapel into the South 
Place Universalist Society. Regularly, from the days 
of the commonwealth onwards, we have had a congre- 
gation here in London. Over and over we have repub- 
lished articles and pamphlets issued by American 
Universalists. How many times have we told that 
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wonderful story of the meeting between John Murray 
and Thomas Potter! 

It has given us much heart to have your words of 
encouragement. We reciprocate the greetings of fel- 
lowship. It is indeed a critical hour for us, but you 
may tell our American brothers and sisters they can 
look to us to hold fast to the banner of our faith. 


Good Going 


The Detroit church, under the leadership of the 
Tracy M. Pullmans, is close to the top of the list of 
churches doing splendid work. Our people in Detroit 
are alive and responsive. The service of worship af- 
fords an inspiration. The parish house is a beehive 
of activities ably directed. On the occasion of his 
last visit, the superimtendent sat in on an unstaged 
meeting of the trustees. It was one of the most per- 
fectly conducted board sessions of a parish church he 
has experienced. The minister was present, as a mat- 
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ter of course; and his advice was sought. He knew 
what to recommend and gave reasons. His requests 
were granted. The Detroit church has gone far. Much 
credit is due Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, who served as 
interim minister prior to the present pastorate. 


From Inside the Nutshell 


If some of the apostles of democracy would act in 
accordance with their preachments, recognizing the 
right and ability of others to serve in positions of 
leadership instead of trying to hog it all for themselves, 
the cause of democracy would prosper better. 

Why can’t a matter be considered in the light of 
its own merits? Some persons have a habit of evalu- 
ating a proposal in terms of their personal bias against 
or in favor of the one who makes it. Objectivity 
is a great art. 


1 ie €3 


Three Pacifists 


Rosalie West 


NCE upon a time, in a country town whose name 
is unimportant, there lived three pals named 
Vom Smith, Dick Jones and Harry Robinson. Though 
differing as to occupation, temperament and religious 
views, they had one common obsession that held them 
together in a close bond of friendship. They all three 
abjured the use of force in any form, both nationally 
and individually. They believed it was as wrong for 
nations to fight as for two or more hot-tempered 
brawlers to beat each other up in the street. 

Smith was the most passionately pacific of the three. 
He held forth at great length to the assembled villagers 
as they sat about on molasses kegs and orange crates 
in the General Store of an evening. 

“If fighting’s wrong, it’s wrong,” he would thunder, 
his eyes blazing and his cheeks purple. “I believe in 
being consistent. I believe in being true to Principle. 
I believe the time has come for us pacifists to stand 
out before the world and witness to our faith. Let 
them scorn us—imprison us—kill us, if they like!— 
but let us steadfastly refuse to take part in any sort of 
warfare, in any way whatsoever.” 

Jones couldn’t quite rise to the full height of the 
challenge of Absolute Principle. 

“Don’t say ‘In any way whatsoever,’ ” he demurred. 
“T certainly will never fight, but I don’t see any harm 
in our enlisting in hospital units and First-Aid centers. 
Think of the good we could do!” 

Smith curled his lip. “A fine witness for pacifism 
you'd be,” he smiled. ‘Marching off in uniform with 
a hospital battalion. You’d be a participant, just as 
much as if you held a baydnet. No! Half measures 
won't do. We’ve got to keep out of the accursed busi- 
ness altogether. Don’t you think so, Robinson?” 

Now Robinson was a rather quiet chap, who could 
never get up nerve to harangue the crowd. Besides, 
it seemed to him that there was still a great deal of 
thinking to be done on the subject of whether it was 
ever right to fight. 


“I don’t know. You generalize too much, Smith, 
I’m afraid. Principle is all right—and consistency 
greatly to be desired. But it’s the practical application 
of the principle that bothers me. Suppose a big, 
powerful chap comes at me and grabs my purse. I’m 
pledged not to fight; well, then, I won’t. Ill let him 
take my purse. Being a philosopher, I can comfort 
myself by quoting Shakespeare—who steals my purse 
steals trash’—and thinking about ‘treasure in heaven’ 
—and so on. That’s all right, if I’m the one who’s 
being attacked. I can be as mild and nonviolent as 
anybody I know. But suppose it’s you he’s beating up 
and I’m passing by at the time. What do I do then? 
Just stand there sympathetically and quote Shake- 
speare to you and urge you not to fight back—or 
what?” . 

“That’s where J come in,” interrupted Jones, 
brightly. “I’d pick you up afterwards, take you home 
in a taxi—put you in my bed, call the doctor—that is, 
if you were still alive. If not, I’d see that you got a 
bang-up funeral, with all the unmilitary honors—” 

“Yes, yes,” sputtered Smith, feeling that the subject 
had taken a slightly unpleasant turn, “but you seem 
to be assuming that force is the only way out of the 
situation. It isn’t—not by any means. There are 
other better ways to deal with aggressors. You might 
have (1) sat down quietly with this thief, and, in an 
atmosphere of good will and trust, talked over the 
matter and appealed to his better nature; (2) brought 
to bear upon him the superior soul-force which you as 
a righteous man should be able to exert; (3) called 
some friends together to arbitrate and effect a com- 
promise; (4) engaged a psychiatrist to study the chap 
and find out what particular psychosis impelled him 
to go about stealing purses—” 

“Ye-e-s,” nodded Robinson. “Fine—provided I 
had time to try all that. But suppose I caught him 
right in the act of lamming you on the head—” 

Smith frowned impatiently. ‘We could ‘suppose’ 
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till midnight, and never get anywhere. Let’s confine 
ourselves to the main question at issue. Do we believe 
in armed force, or do we not? I propose that we all 
sign a pledge here and now—not to participate in 
armed conflict in any way whatsoever.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Jones. “I don’t like that 
‘participate.’ Will you change it to ‘bear arms’?” 

“No, I won’t. You can make out a pledge of that 
sort, if you like, and we'll pass them both round.” 

So they drew up two pledge forms, and many of the 
audience put down their names to one or the other. 
When it came Robinson’s turn, he sat for fully ten 
minutes scowling at the sheets of paper. Then he shook 
his head and gave them back. 

“What!” said Jones. 

“Well, upon my soul,” said Smith, “aren’t you a 
pacifist?” 

“I certainly am,” replied Robinson, with spirit. 
“T’m against war in every form, and I'll do my very 
darnedest to wipe it off the face of the earth. But I 
can’t promise a thing like that offhand. How do I 
know—” 

Smith sighed resignedly as he took back the forms, 
and muttered something about people who didn’t know 
their own minds. 

Next evening as the three friends were meandering 
along to the store, they heard a sudden commotion 
in the street. 

“T declare,” said Smith, “if it isn’t Jim Brown in 
one of his spells, thinking he’s Alexander the Great.” 

Sure enough, there was a tall, husky fellow charging 
down the middle of the road, brandishing a club and 
shouting, “Salute me, you scum—ME, the mighty 
Lord of the Earth—or I'll bash your brains out!” 

“Dear, dear,’ murmured Smith. He was just about 
to leap on Jim and knock his club away, when he 
remembered his pledge of the night before. He must 
be true to Principle. So he smiled cajolingly at him 
and said, “Let’s sit down, Your Mightiness, and talk 
this matter over.” 

Jim was surprised, and very, very suspicious—but 
Smith took him kindly by the arm and sat chummily 
beside him on the kerb while he explained gently 
(interlarding his words with all the soul-force at his 
command) that decent people didn’t go about with 
clubs frightening folks, but that all must love one 
another and work together peacefully to build a better 
world. 

Jim beamed and said why, yes—that was right. 
Yes, yes; of course. He was only trying to help man- 
kind. The world, you see, was full of rascals—and if 
he, the great Alexander, didn’t conquer it, all these 
poor ignorant people would be left in their power. 

“But you don’t want to hurt anybody, do you?” 

“Oh, no! I’m sure I don’t want to hurt anybody.” 

“Promise?” 

“Sure!” 

So they shook hands, and Smith thought what a 
hero he’d been. He saw himself being tendered a vote 
of thanks by the mayor—perhaps winning the Nobel 
Peace Prize—and was busy composing an adequate 
though modest reply, when he heard a wild hubbub a 
few blocks away—and there was Jim, waving his club 
and knocking people down right and left. 
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“Dear, dear,” said Smith. He hurried to a telephone 
booth and called up the psychiatrist, but he was out. 
And as there was nothing else to be done, he went on 
to the store and sat dejectedly on a soapbox by the 
fire, praying fervently that it would soon be over. 

Jones, meanwhile, had dashed off for an ambulance, 
and worked like a slave, helping the poor victims up 
and getting them to the hospital. He offered his own 
house as an emergency “overflow,” if necessary. This 
was likely to be a hard struggle. The streets were full 
of people, and Jim was strong; who could predict how 
long it would last? 

Ten minutes after Smith had begun to pray, the 
door of the store burst open and an excited mob 
poured in, led by Robinson—ragged and _ perspiring, 
but happy. 

“Meet the hero of the hour!” sang out one of the 
crowd. 

“What happened?” queried Smith. 

“Why, Robinson called the police immediately. 
Then he sneaked down an alley and jumped out on 
poor Jim—had a big tussle with him—finally knocked 
him out with his own club—and now they’re taking. 
him to the lockup.” 

Smith looked severely at Robinson. 

“Ts this true?” he demanded. 

“Quite true.” 

“You admit it?” 

tel Bers Cee 

“You mean to say that you—you—borrowed the 
tactics of the most callous dictator? That you actually 
knocked a man down and had him taken to jail?” 

Fite We bas 

“And I thought you called yourself a pacifist.” 

“T am a pacifist,” blazed Robinson, “as hard-shelled, 
dyed-in-the-wool a pacifist as yourself. But I give you 
notice right now that whenever I see a lunatic at large, 
bashing innocent people on the head, I intend to use 
the very limit of force at my command to stop him and 
put him where he can’t do any more harm.” 

“Well!” exploded Smith, purple in the face, “the 
consistency of some people! How do you expect to 
show the world the wickedness of force and the worth 
of human life, when you yourself deliberately knock 
out poor, abnormal folks and shut them up in jail?” 

Orange crates were pulled out, molasses kegs dusted 
off. With delighted grins, the crowd settled down 
once more to the argument. And for all I know, they 
are still at it. 


LEADERLESS 


“The Master said, ‘Dear Peter, feed my sheep,’ 
And then he went away. 
Can I be sure that I will not betray 
This unexpected trust, that I will keep 
Faith who once proved myself so weak; 
What message can I speak, 
I who misjudged my strength when he was here, 
Who thrice denied him in his presence dear; 
How can I feed his sheep who had no word 
For the unjust accusers of my Lord? 
Alone I am undone, defeated, lost. . .” 
Then came the fiery power of Pentecost. 
Una W. Harsen 
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The Destiny of the Western Hemisphere’ 


Luis Quintanilla 


ERE it reasonable to simplify so grave an issue, 

one could say that, on the mighty stage of the 
Western Hemisphere, a drama is taking place. The 
first act—Independence—has already been played. 
The second—Good Neighborliness—is nearing its 
climax. The curtain will rise next on a third, dealing 
this time with the fate of Inter-Americanism. And, 
after an interlude which the gravity of the hour will 
undoubtedly cut short, our hemisphere will have to 
play the final act in the organization of a civilized 
World Order. The metaphor would be appropriate if 
ait did not involve one risk, namely, that of creating 
the dangerous illusion that we are mere spectators of, 
and not actors in, that drama. In the Destiny of the 
‘Western Hemisphere, every man of America—North, 
Central and South—plays an important part. 

Our first job was to secure freedom. It required 
years of hard fighting. We won, and that was the 
initial step in the direction of a common destiny. Free- 
dom is the beginning of life. Wherever we discover an 
evidence of initiative, we can be sure that there is 
life. And initiative requires freedom. Liberty has 
been so highly valued that some philosophers have seen 
in it the beginning and end of all things. It has even 
been maintained that our mission, as human beings, 
is essentially that of introducing freedom and indeter- 
mination into the world of matter. Also, not unlike the 
gods, we human beings are essentially creative, if not 
creators. The farmer who watches the growing of the 
seed he has planted, the dancer who traces in the air 
a fleeting yet immortal step, the scientist who discovers 
a formula which summarizes a universal law, the poet 
who finds the image that interprets his feeling, are all 
happy because they create. And there is no creation 
without freedom. 

Yet, unless our precious freedom has a purpose, 
it is utterly incomplete. When allowed to ignore every- 
thing else, this freedom for itself or for one’s own sake, 
leads to anarchy and chaos. If we are to participate 
in a civilized community, instead of living as happy 
savages, we must, for the sake of that community, find 
means to co-ordinate and harmonize the several indi- 
vidual freedoms. Let every member of a family, every 
citizen of a nation, every nation of a continent, every 
continent of the earth, have the right to exercise their 
respective freedoms, without consideration for the free- 
dom of others, and serious conflicts will become inevi- 
table. In such conflicts, only the fittest will survive. 
The “survival of the fittest” has been called a Law of 
Nature. Perhaps it is, but even so it is not, it must 
not be, the Law of Man. Human law is natural law 
plus man. Human law is an improvement on nature; 
or it is nothing. Yes, freedom is essential, but it is not 
enough. 

We attained independence. 


But strong nations 


.*Address at the 1942 Churchman Nee Dinner, New 
York, June 8. ’ 


were left free to use their power, even in thwarting the 
freedom of their weaker neighbors. That is why the 
century that followed independence was one of impe- 
rialism and deadly inter-American wars. It took years 
for us to understand that, in order to live decently, 
something more than freedom was needed. After 
becoming free, we had yet to become friends. 

That is why the second act corresponds to a longing 
for peace among good neighbors. The vision and the 
purity of Franklin Delano Roosevelt are, to a large 
extent, the main factors in the transition from freedom 
to friendship. The “Good Neighbor Policy,” clearly 
stated and, above all, consistently maintained by the 
great American whose prominence can only be com- 
pared with that of Simon Bolivar, is the specific expres- 
sion of this second act in the destiny of our hemisphere. 
It succeeded, not only because Franklin D. Roosevelt 
was its brilliant herald, but because it is a genuine ex- 
pression of a popular feeling which can be found in the 
hearts of the great majority of United States citizens 
regardless of political affiliation. The “Good Neighbor 
Policy” is more than a government’s pledge; it is a 
mandate from the people of the United States. To the 
skeptics who, north and south of the border, ask why 
we believe in the “Good Neighbor Policy,” the answer 
is, “Because we believe in the American people.” We 
have faith in America; and since Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
this faith has not been broken. 

The pages of history are crowded with glorious 
deeds of military leaders. But the example of a most 
powerful nation, spontaneously foregoing the advan- 
tages of its material might, in order to adopt a policy 
resting on the respect of the territorial, political and 
economic integrity of twenty weaker neighbors: that 
example finds no parallel in history. The United States 


_ of America should not only be proud of its moral victory 


but deeply satisfied with its material results. The 
“Good Neighbor Policy” has won for the United States 
the co-operation of an entire hemisphere. It does not 
require a retroactive prophet to see that had such 
policies as “Yankee Imperialism” or the “Big Stick” 
or “Dollar Diplomacy” remained associated with the 
policies of the present Washington Administration, 
never could we have witnessed any demonstration of 
inter-American solidarity. Also, let us not forget, the 
“Good Neighbor Policy” was proclaimed in a year 
when the United States was not in difficulty; when no 
one could foretell that, some ten years later, the United 
States would need the co-operation of all Latin Ameri- 
can countries, not only for hemisphere protection but 
for its own safety. 

However, just as independence was not sufficient, 
good neighborliness must not be a final act. 

Inter-Americanism goes one step further. It implies 
not only feelings, which are always somewhat vague, 
but specific commitments. It is a step in the direction 
of interdependence. To be “good neighbors” is not 
enough. It could simply mean that we pledged our- 
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selves to mind our own business and ignore our 
neighbors. Of course, even that was an improvement 
on the previous act. But inter-Americanism does 
more: it makes it impossible for any of us to ignore the 
fate of our neighbors. Still more: if something happens 
to those neighbors, it gives us specific instructions on 
what to do during the emergency. Inter-Americanism 
is thus a continental blow to disorderly, laissez-faire 
internationalism. Rugged nationalism is as dead as 
“rugged individualism.” Whether in the national or 
in the international field, human progress may be 
defined as the transition from the illusion of independ- 
ence to the necessity of interdependence. We are not 
alone! The world was not created for an individual, a 
nation, or a race. We share it in common, not only as 
free men and good neighbors, but, in the Western 
Hemisphere at least, already as partners in a common 
enterprise. Inter-Americanism is a joint enterprise, 
undertaken by partners with equal rights and mutual 
obligations; partners linked together by a pledge of 
mutual loyalty. As such, inter-Americanism becomes 
a continental training school in world organization. 
And this permits us, without making rash predictions, 
to foresee the act which must and will be the final one 
in the Destiny of our Hemisphere. 

This will be the act of America’s international mis- 
sion: the part that, as a united government, it will 
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play in the making of world history. Contractual inter- 
Americanism is an improvement on loose good neigh- 
borliness or mere freedom. But we must have the 
courage to carry the experiment to its logical con- 
clusion. Inter-Americanism leads to world organiza- 
tion. The history of America is not to be circumscribed 
by geography. Precisely because it is a product of all 
races and all ideas, America has a greater obligation 
than any other continent to place itself at the disposal 
of mankind. We, of the Western Hemisphere, have 
been the pioneers of cosmopolitanism and universality. 
We, less than any other continent, cannot escape our 
historical duty. Do not let us fear that world-minded- 
ness will diminish our national or continental charac- 
teristics. If we keep in mind the structure of our 
America, we can safely contend that by being world 
minded we shall remain typical Americans. 

That we are already determined to transform inter- 
Americanism into a more specific partnership for the 
establishment of a world democracy is made clear by 
such remarkable professions of faith as that of Vice- 
President Henry A. Wallace, when he said, “Those 
who write the peace must think of the whole world.” 

And because this hemisphere of ours already has 
demonstrated its capacity for thinking in world terms, 
we, of the Americas, fear not our coming rendezvous 
with destiny. 


Outstanding Religious Books 


American Library Association, May 1, 1941-May 1, 1942 
Edna M. Hull 


ORTY-SEVEN outstanding religious books of the 

year were presented to the Religious Books Round 
Table of the American Library Association in confer- 
ence at Milwaukee, June 22-26. The selection was made 
by a committee composed of five members representing 
four divinity schools and a large university, with the 
chairman from the staff of a public library. Geographi- 
cally the membership ranged across the continent from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Similar lists have been selected by the American 
Library Association for the past several years, and these 
_ lists have proven to be valuable guides for readers. 

The committee was: 

Dr. Louis Finkelstein, president of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York City. 

Dr. Halford E. Luccock, professor of homiletics at 
Yale University Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Arthur Cushman McGiffert, Jr., president of 
the Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, Calif. 

Dr. John K. Ryan, associate professor of philosophy 
at Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Matthew Spinka, professor of church history 
at Chicago Theological Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Edna M. Hull, head of the Philosophy and 
Religion Division, Cleveland Public Library, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, chairman. 

The project represents a fine effort in interfaith co- 
operation since all committee members furnished dis- 
criminating, appreciative reviews of books representing 


the three predominating American faiths, Catholic, 
Jewish and Protestant. It is hoped that the descrip- 
tive notes will indicate the suitability of the books for 
various types of libraries. 


The following books were chosen: 


Beaven, A.W. The Fine Art of Living Together. New York, 
Harper, 1942. $1.60. 

A completely revised edition of a well-known work. De- 

signed especially for young people, this book is marked by 

a sane and wholesome spirit of common sense along with 
spiritual insight. 

Brown, W. A. A Creed for Free Men. 
1941. $2.50. 

A study of the loyalties that divide and the faith that 

unites, pointing out the interdependence and the comple- 

mentary character of Christianity and the democratic way 


of life. 


Buckham, J. W. The Inner World. New York, Harper, 
1941. $3.50. 

A book shot through with the wisdom of a ripe scholar 
and mature thinker who has made it his business across 
the years to develop a personalist philosophy of religion. 
For the general reader as well as the scholar. 


Buttrick, G. A. Prayer. New York, Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1942. $2.75. 

An original and profoundly moving study of the signifi- 
cance and value of prayer in our lives. It is particularly 
valuable in our period of stress, as a source of the courage 
and power needed to withstand the temporary hardships 
which must be suffered in order to reach the future good. 
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Calkins, Raymond. How Jesus Dealt with Men. New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1942. $1.75. 

Convinced that the ministry of the church to the men- 
tally disordered and spiritually deficient need not be re- 
stricted to professionally trained psychiatrists, the author 
selects various scenes from the New Testament dealing 
with such cases and depicts Jesus’ treatment of them. 


Case, S. J. Christianity in a Changing World. New York, 
Harper, 1941. $2.00. 
Taking a long view of the entire history of Christianity, 
Dr. Case answers the question as to the chances of survival 
of Christianity confronted by the modern world crisis. The 
author is critical in his judgment but hopeful. 


Dicks, R. L. Who Is My Patient? New York, Macmillan, 
1941. $1.50. 

This little book fills a definite need. It is written by a 
man who has had experience with men and women of vary- 
ing characters, needs and religious beliefs and practices. He 
gives practical advice upon how to help the sick. Although 
subtitled “A religious manual for nurses,” this book should 
prove profitable to doctors and others who work among the 
sick. 


Doberstein, J. W. On Wings of Healing. 
Muhlenberg Press, 1942. $2.00. 

A devotional book designed particularly for the sick. The 
devotions for the most part are well chosen and of high 
quality. The publishers have taken considerable care with 
the format of the book. 


Eckhart, Meister. Meister Eckhart; a Modern Translation, 

by R. B. Blakney. New York, Harper, 1941. $2.00. 

The first modern translation of one of the most important 

of the-medieval mystics. It fills a need in English scholar- 

ship, since Eckhart’s influence extends from religion and 
theology into philosophy, literature and allied subjects. 


Farrell, Walter. Companion to the Summa. Vol. 1. New 
York, Sheed and Ward, 1941. $3.75. 

Although the first of the four volumes that will make up 
the complete Companion to the Summa of St. Thomas 
Aquinas, this volume, subtitled “The architect of the uni- 
verse,” is the third of the four to appear. The work consti- 
tutes an almost indispensable introduction for the average 
reader to the greatest of the medieval syntheses in theology 
and philosophy. 

Ferré, N. F. S. The Christian Faith. New York, Harper, 
1942. $2.00. 

An inquiry into the adequacy of the Christian faith as 

man’s ultimate religion by one of the ablest of the younger 


theologians who is at once mystic and rationalist. Rich in 
insights, sound judgments and stimulating thoughts. 


Fleming, D. J. . The World at One in Prayer. New York, 
Harper, 1942. $2.00. 

Following the pattern of his other volumes in the series 
intended to illustrate the creative life in the younger 
churches, the author has gathered together private and 
public Christian prayers from Asia, the Islands, Africa, etc., 
which often by strange idioms and local imagery stir 
imaginations and devotion. 


Fosdick, H. E. Living Under ?T ension. New York, Harper, 
1941. $1.50. 

Sermons designed to express the church’s distinctive in- 
ternational, interracial and ecumenical message in a time of 
war with skillful blending of the immediate temporal issues 
and the eternal and abiding verities. 


Gordis, Robert. The Jew Faces a New World. New York, 
Behrman, 1941. $2.75. 
An excellent collection of essays dealing with various 
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aspects of Judaism, theology, scholarship and current events. 
Written with profound devotion to Jewish religious tradi- 
tion, and at the same time with a universal outlook. 


Groves, E. R. Christianity and the Family. New York, 
Macmillan, 1942. $2.00. 

A sociologist who has made a lifelong study of the family 
gives a realistic and constructive consideration of the family 
as an ally of Christianity and of the church as an ally of the 
family, stressing especially the role of the minister as coun- 
selor in domestic relations. 


Harney, M. P. The Jesuits in History. America Press, 1941. 
$4.00. 

An excellent readable summary of the history of the 
Jesuit order. In view of the wide misinterpretation to 
which the order has been subjected, and the failure of the 
educated world generally to appreciate its real contribution, 
this book should be of great importance. 


Hart, Hornell. New Gateways to Creative Living. New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. $1.75. 

A popularly written discussion of the technique of secur- 

ing happiness, based on modern psychology and psychiatry. 


Holman, C. T. Getting Down to Cases. New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1942. $2.00. 
A helpful guide to personal counseling, based on the 
records of actual cases, analyzed and commented on by a 
genial and wise professor of practical theology. 


Hough, L. H. The Christian Criticism of Life. 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. $2.50. 

In a series of wide-ranging essays, linked together by a 
constant concern for humanistic values, the author inter- 
prets Christianity as the conserver of civilization. His 
thesis is that by its criticism of impulse and barbarism 
Christianity has kept the mind alive. 


The Imitation of Christ; ed. by E. J. Klein. New York, 
Harper, 1941. $3.00. : 
A classic devotional book presented in the vigor an 
freshness of the original English translation of Richard 
Whitford, which doubtless influenced the authorized version 
of the Bible. The editor’s introduction is an important 
contribution to the immense literature on this great book. 
A very attractive edition. 


Jones, Rufus. A Small Town Boy. New York, Macmillan, 
1941. $2.00. 
A delightful autobiographical sketch of an influential 
American religious leader, popularly told but religiously 
helpful. 


Kelly, T. R. A Testament of Devotion. New York, Harper, 
1941. $1.00. 

A stirring record of the growth in spiritual understanding 
and mystical experience of the author, told with clarity 
and force. An excellent devotional book, as well as a 
document in the study of mysticism. 
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Kepler, T.S. Contemporary Religious Thought. New York, 
Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1941. $3.50. 

An anthology of sixty selections by some of the leading 
religious thinkers of today. The articles have been well 
chosen and cover six general themes, viz., the nature of 
religion, the finding of religious truth, the idea of God, the 
problem of evil, the meaning of worship, and immortality. 


Komroff, Manuel. In the Years of Our Lord. New York, 
Harper, 1942. $2.50. 

Reverently and vividly told story of our Lord. In our 
own day a work of fiction of this sort may well be an | 
effective way of presenting its subject to the larger read- 
ing public. 
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Temititen KGa TheeUnquenshable Light. New. York, 
Harper, 1941. $2.00. 


Answers the question why the influence of Jesus has 
spread, persisted and increased in some areas and not in 
others; why it has gone forward like a tide with a succes- 
sive flow and ebb; and what of the future of Christianity 
in the light of the past. 


Maritain, Jacques. Ransoming the Time. New York, Scrib- 
ner, 1941. $3.00. 


A book of real importance for the serious reader in the 
field of the philosophy of religion, by one of the greatest 
of Catholic thinkers. The essays range from Pascal and 
Bergson to mysticism and the question “who is my 
neighbor?” 


Maritain, Raissa. We Have Been Friends Together. New 
York, Longmans, 1942. $2.50. 


The account of a brilliant Jewish girl from her early 
days in Russia, through her life in France and up to the 
present time in America. Her meeting with Jacques Mari- 
tain, their marriage, their conversion to the Catholic Church, 
their friendship with Bergson, Charles Peguy, Leon Bloy 
and many others, make a story of unusual interest and 
charm. 


Maynard, Theodore. The Story of American Catholicism. 
New York, Macmillan, 1941. $3.50. 


An invaluable book for students of American history and 
for students of the history of religious institutions in 
America. Despite some obvious shortcomings in its treat- 
ment of details, it is fascinating, describing the rise and 
growth of the Catholic Church in the United States, and 
offering any reader a vivid insight into the contribution 
of the church as an institution to the development of 
American democracy. 


Miller, Hugh. Christian Truth in History. 
Harper, 1941. $2.50. 


A study of the causal connection between Christianity 
and what is best and most enduring in our civilization with 
emphasis on the role of Christianity in the future recon- 
struction of the world. 


Miller, R. C. What We Can Believe. 
1941. $2.00. 


An empirical approach to Christian theology, intended 
for people who have turned skeptic but are not happy 
about it. 


The New Testament; a revision of the Challoner-Rheims ver- 
sion, edited by Catholic scholars. Paterson, N. J., St. 
Anthony Guild, 1941. $1.00. 


A new and greatly needed revision of the English trans- 
lation from the Latin Vulgate, replete with valuable notes 
together with introductions to the several books. The pub- 
lication of this volume marks a fine achievement of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America. 


Oxnam, G. B. Ethical Ideals of Jesus in a Changing World. 
New York, Abingdon, 1942. $1.00. 


A vigorous and challenging application of the ideals of 
Jesus to the modern situation, particularly to international 
and economic affairs. 


Paton, William. The Church and the New Order. New York, 
Macmillan, 1941. $1.50. 


A view of Christian principles regarding the world re- 
construction after the war, from one of the best informed 
and ecumenically minded religious leaders of today. The 
author, a British churchman, is secretary of the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 


Pfeiffer, R. H. Introduction to the Old Testament. New 
York, Harper, 1941. $4.00. 


A comprehensive and authoritative introduction to the 
Old Testament embodying the tested religious, literary and 
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historical insights of contemporary scholarship. Includes 


a critical analysis of the structure and religious ideas of 
each book of the Hebrew Bible. 


Robinson, B. W. Jesus in Action. 
1942. $1.50. 


A successful attempt to point out the positive and con- 
structive features of Jesus as man of action—dynamic, 
positive, aggressive in his methods of work and assertion 
of leadership. 


Scott, E. F. Nature of the Early Church. New York, Scrib- 
ner, 1942. $2.00. 

Competent scholarly answers to questions as to how 
the early church was organized, how it functioned, and 
how the immediate followers of Christ conducted their 
religious services. Stresses the tension between the ex- 
pected Kingdom of God and the nonfulfillment of this 
apocalyptic hope which is fundamental to the understand- 
ing of early Christianity. 


Sharpe, D: R. Walter Rauschenbusch. 
lan, 1942. $2.75. 

A competently written biography of an important figure 
in the history of American Protestantism. It reveals the 
sturdily attractive character of this original and forward- 
looking theologian and social philosopher. 
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Sheen, F. J. A Declaration of Dependence. Milwaukee, Bruce, 
1941. $1.75. 

An incisive and vivid analysis of some of the root evils 
of our time, together with an equally vivid and incisive 
statement of the principles that must be applied in order 
to cure these evils. It is a stimulating and provocative 
work by an outstanding religious leader and spokesman. 


Smith, H.S. Faith and Nurture. New York, Scribner, 1941. 
$2.00. 

A healthy protest against the preoccupation of religious 
educators with the techniques and methods of teaching 
religion, largely adopted from the current secular pedagogy, 
to the detriment of the content of such teaching. 


Sockman, R. W. Highway of God. New York, Macmillan, 
1942. $2.00. ; 

These Lyman Beecher lectures look at the subject of 
preaching through Jesus’ estimate of John the Baptist. 
Popular in style, thoughtful in content, they discuss realis- 
tically the place and function of Christianity in the con- 
temporary world. 


Tigner, H. S. No Sign Shall Be Given. 
millan, 1942. $1.75. 

A shrewd analysis of many of the evils that beset our 
times. Stresses the importance of a united effort of the 
churches to work against the “disruptive forces of secular- 
ism, paganism and barbarism.” 


Tittle, E. F. The Lord’s Prayer. 
Cokesbury, 1942. $1.00. 


The prayer of Jesus re-examined and applied to our time 
by a minister of deep piety and sensitive social outlook. 


New York, Mac- 
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Torrey, C. C. Documents of the Primitive Church. New 
York, Harper, 1941. $3.50. 

A recognized Biblical scholar presents new evidence for 
his thesis that the Gospels are derived from Aramaic origi- 
nals. This is a volume intended primarily for scholars, 
and must be considered by those who do not agree with the 
author’s basic contentions as well as by those in agreement 
with him. 


Trueblood, D. E. Logie of Belief. New York, Harper, 1942. 
$2.75. 
A Quaker teacher examines the structure and types of 
(Continued on page 437) 
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With the R.A.F. in the U.S.A. 


S. E. Gerard Priestley 


HE moon was high in the heavens on the night 

of May 30. From a hundred airfields, hidden in 
the ancient forests and green valleys of Britain, there 
arose a thousand sleek gray war-birds—the largest 
aerial armada ever to ride the skies. Those Lancasters, 
Halifaxes, Manchesters and Sterlings belonged to the 
Bomber Command of the Royal Air Force. What is 
more, not a few of those ruddy-faced young men wear- 
ing the gray-blue of the R. A. F. were taught how to 
fly those bombers in the U.S. A. 

The number of Royal Air Force cadets in the United 
States is a military secret, but it runs into the thou- 
sands. The uniform of the Royal Air Force is now a 
common sight along many an American Main Street. 
Commuters from Floral Park and Hempstead, Long 
Island, have long ago given up poking one another at 
the sight of a red-cheeked young fellow sporting a 
“Guard mustache” and with the word “Australia” on 
his foreign looking uniform. The world has become an 
awfully small place since Pearl Harbor! Today Aus- 
tralia is in America’s backyard, and soon those young 
Australians will be flying wing to wing, against a com- 
mon foe, with some young American, maybe from 
Floral Park or Hempstead, Long Island. 

As everyone knows by now, the Royal Air Force 
is divided into three parts, the Fighter Command, the 
Coastal Command and the Bomber Command. In 
Britain over one hundred sixty-five thousand boys, 
sixteen and seventeen years of age, are training to be 
fighter pilots. In modern aerial combat, a fighter pilot 
is “washed out’’when he reaches the ripe old age of 
twenty-one. “You see, it’s like this,” said a cherub- 
faced youngster named Teddy, “when you are up 
thirty-five thousand feet in a Spitfire and on the tail 
of a Messerschmitt, it’s the chap who comes out of 
the ‘blackout’ a split second before the other fellow 
who lives to tell the tale!” In other words, in the 
Fighter Command, it’s youth that counts! 

It takes plenty of hard training to become a fighter 
pilot in the R. A. F. and only the best make the grade. 
At a Fighter Training Station in the South, a young 
18-year-old cadet from Newcastle-on-Tyne, with an 
accent one could cut with a knife, remarked that out of 
seven hundred fellows who came over to the States in 
his group only three hundred so far have made the 
grade. Those who fail are sent to Canada to be trained 
as air gunners, bombardiers, navigators and radio 
operators. 

I recall recently sitting in the spacious lounge of 
an army and navy Y. M. C. A.-U. S. O. center in 
Florida. Opposite me sat a fine looking chap, about 
twenty-five years old, his face tanned brown by the 
Florida sun. Over a glass of malted milk he told me 
his story. His home was in Ipswich, Suffolk [the writer 
lived for five years within a few miles of that charming 
old city with its Elizabethan houses and cobblestoned 
streets, along which marched the armies of Cromwell 
and rattled the coach of a humiliated Wolsey]. When 


Britain declared war, this young fellow joined the 
Suffolk Regiment and rose to the rank of lieutenant. 
In a slow Suffolk drawl, he told me how his regiment 
was sent to France and his experiences at Dunkirk. 
For a week the Suffolks held a little village to the north 
of that seaport. Casualties were heavy and when the 
retreat sounded, some fifty men were so badly injured 
that they had to be left behind. ‘We carried them into 
the basement of an old battered church,” he said, “and 
left supplies of food and water for them. Against the 
captain’s orders our chaplain stayed behind, alone, to 
look after those men.” Then he added in his slow 
Suffolk drawl, “We shall never forget that chaplain— 
that’s what I call being a Christian!” 

I offered him a “fag” and he continued, “When I 
got back home, I was so mad at Jerry, that I reckoned 
the quickest way to hit back at Hitler was to resign 
my commission and join the R. A. F. as a ‘buck private.’ 
So here I am in the Coastal Command and I graduate 
in two weeks’ time.” I asked him if he liked the 
Coastal Command. He replied, “It’s all right, you 
know, but personally I would prefer the Fighter Com- 
mand. You see, in the Coastal Command and Bomber 
Command you are not your own boss. You have to 
think of the other chaps flying with you. In the 
Fighter Command, you are up there alone and you 
have no other responsibilities!” I understood what he 
meant. 

When in Alabama recently, I was escorted one eve- 
ning by a young flight lieutenant, past numerous 
guards with fixed bayonets, to a large steel hangar. It 
was about eight o’clock and the stars were twinkling in 
the Southern skies. Across the crescent of a watery 
moon raced puffs of white clouds like so many little 
sailboats. In the hangar were gathered some one hun- 
dred fifty cadets of the Bomber Command. On long 
benches, which reminded me of the old carved desks 
we used at school in England, were spread numerous 
navigation maps. On a large board was a map of the 
United States studded with little flags. Beside the map 
was a chart which, to the layman, looked like Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. Standing on a chair was an instructor 
and gathered around him was a group of serious-faced 
cadets, with notebooks and pencils in their hands. In 
another corner of the hangar, some young fellows were 
donning their flying suits. 

“This is the night flight,” remarked the lieutenant. 
“The cadets around the officer are receiving their last- 
minute instructions, while the men in the corner are all 
ready to take off.” Outside of the hangar we could 
hear the roar of the night bombers warming up. 

The lieutenant introduced me to a cadet from Croy- 
don. Before coming to the U.S. A. he had spent three 
months at an airfield only a mile from the writer’s 
home, and so we had much to talk about. His chums 
called him “Spud” and he had been in the States just 
over a year. He remarked that he had two more flights 
to go and then would get his wings. I asked him if he 
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had room in his plane to take me back to the Old 
Country. He laughed and said his biggest fear right 
now was that they would keep him over here as an 
instructor. Said he, “We reckon the quicker we get 
back to England, the quicker the war will be over!” 

In that dimly lighted hangar, I met young fellows 
from the purple-covered Highlands of Scotland, from 
Northern Ireland, the coal fields of South Wales, the 
Black Country, and quaint-sounding villages in Somer- 
set and Dorset. They firmly shook my hand, adding 
with a laugh, “We'll see you in Berlin!” In small 
groups, at the double, these young cadets of the 
R. A. F. Bomber Command hurried out of the hangar, 


What Are We 


Brainard 


EARLY everywhere on this earth grinding mon- 
sters of metal crash headlong into each other over 
the mangled bodies of what a moment before were 
men. High above, helmeted heads with goggle-hidden 
faces lean out of cockpits to survey the damage rained 
on cities—heads lost an instant later in a sudden burst 
of flame as the molten mass of what was once a plane 
hurtles crazily earthward. The dying sun drops into 
its slot between ocean and sky as a stricken ship 
wallows helplessly in a calm sea and then plunges out 
of sight with a gurgling, gasping sound. And dusk 
falls on lonely little specks of humanity, clustered 
together on that vast expanse of water—specks that 
disappear, one by one, silently. 

On the home front events of equal violence are 
taking place, though less dramatic. The trumpet call 
to combat causes the walls of many a home to tumble 
down, many a hearth to become deserted. The curb- 
rein of emergency sharply checks individual ambitions 
and careers. The gears of productive machinery are 
well-nigh stripped in the rapid shift from constructive 
peacetime pursuits to destructive wartime exertions, 
of which the total dislocation of the automobile indus- 
try is a prime example. 

There is a shortage of almost everything but greed, 
hate and ugly rumor. Governmental priorities elbow 
their way to the head of every line except work and 
worry and sorrow—the citizen still has first claim on 
those. Taxes invade private living as never before, 
with all activity seemingly carried on under a gigantic 
tax stamp blanketing the whole country. Defense 
Bonds and Stamps make their appeals to our pocket- 
books as figures for national spending climb to heights 
where we have to call in astronomers to calculate them. 
Today, seven hundred twenty-nine dollars a second 
disappear in our war effort. And it will be fourteen 
hundred dollars a second by the end of 1942! 

All this and more we undergo in order to supply 
machines and men faster than they can be destroyed. 
We are throwing all we are and hope to be into the 
balance of this ghastly annihilation—and will continue 
to do so until the other side is exhausted or exter- 
minated, until victory is ours. Yes, this is war, and 
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climbed aboard their American planes and disappeared 
into the night. 

During the past three months it has been the 
writer’s privilege to meet many hundreds of those fly- 
ing cadets. Throughout the South, as in other parts 
of the country, the boys of the R. A. F. have won the 
respect and affection of Mr. and Mrs. America. They 
have made many friends and have drawn a little tighter 
the ties which bind the English-speaking people to- 
gether. I know that Teddy, Spud and many others 
appreciate the hospitality that America has so gra- 
ciously extended to the men who have given the Lion 
wings. 


Fighting For?—I 


F. Gibbons 


victory must be won at all costs. There is no implied 
criticism here of our procedure, just a reminder of 
what war is and what it entails. 

It would seem that, if we are to persevere in an 
undertaking involving such monumental struggle and 
sacrifice and attended with such dire consequences, 
we ought to have definite ideas of what we are fighting 
for. Some will quickly say, “Victory, that’s what we’re 
fighting for.’ Agreed! But, just what do we hope to 
gain by victory? We should have a clear understand- 
ing of what victory can bring us and find it worth 
everything we will have to expend to get it. Otherwise, 
we are as irresponsible as the inebriated Englishman 
who jumped through a second-story window and, on 
appearing in court the next morning, sober and con- 
trite, could only say in explanation that it had seemed 
a good idea at the time. Surely, as intelligent, rational 
human beings, we can’t allow the excitement of the 
moment to make us plunge headlong into possible 
ruin without rhyme or reason. 

Just what are we fighting for? What can victory 
bring us? These are the most vital questions confront- 
ing civilized human beings today. To find the answers 
we must purge our minds of all bias, lift ourselves above 
the smoke of battle and, peering far into the future, 
try to visualize the kind of world we really want— 
content to let time prove us either fools or prophets. 

Probably many people are fighting for nothing more 
than the gratification of animal-like passions. Ameri- 
can ideals of sportsmanship were outraged by the 
underhanded attack of the Japanese at Pearl Harbor. 
Our pride was cut to the quick by its devastating 
success, for tradition had led us to believe that Ameri- 
can spirit ought to have risen to the occasion and, 
somehow, sent the attackers back to Tokyo with their 
tails between their legs. Hurt, angry, defiant, thirst- 
ing for revenge, Uncle Sam tore off his coat, picked 
up the Nipponese gauntlet, hurled it in the faces of 
Germany and Italy for good measure, and charged into 
the fray—resolved to show the Japs, the Fascists, the 
Nazis and the whole world, if necessary, once and for 
all who was top dog. Already some are licking their 
lips in anticipation of the indignities and indemnities 
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to be heaped on these foolhardy enemies when, finally, 
they are made to eat the dirt of defeat. 

Of course, we’re mad clean through—fighting mad! 
No doubt wars could not be fought and won unless 
people were driven by this emotion, for it is not an 
easy thing to kill or be killed. Only a certain insanity 
makes it possible. At the same time, we must remain 
sane enough to realize that to strive merely for vic- 
tory, just for the sake of victory, is an abortive, futile 
objective; it brings no lasting advantages, proves 
nothing worth while. Such victory settles no issues, 
but drops greater ones in our lap; leaves us exhausted, 
looking into a dreary future demanding more and more 
victories if we are not one day to be numbered among 
the vanquished. 


Just what do we think is accomplished or demon- 
strated by mere military supremacy? In modern war- 
fare, where any spot on earth may become a battle- 
ground, where the fighting man is more dependent on 
material equipment than ever before, individual human 
qualities are less important than in the past. The 
bravest people, the most ingenious and those with the 
greatest stamina will succumb when they are hope- 
lessly outnumbered, when they lack access to raw mate- 
rials, when they are so situated geographically as to 
make defense of their territory impossible. 


Today, military success may be due largely to the 
accident of strategic position, to supplies, to population 
plus just average ability. Victory on the field will not 
establish us necessarily as a superior people—individ- 
ually, nationally or racially. Moreover, the renowned 
warriors of history have not enriched civilization in any 
way comparable to that of the men of peace—the 
artists, sculptors, musicians, poets, philosophers, scien- 
tists, theologians and the like. Military might is no 
true measure of a people’s character and mentality. 

Even for those who must glory in brute strength, 
what credit could any governmental system, nation or 
race take unto itself in a victory achieved by our side? 
China, Great Britain, the Netherlands, Russia and the 
United States represent about every principal type of 
-government—democratic, monarchic, totalitarian—and 
about every race—Nordic, Aryan, Anglo-Saxon, Slavic, 
Latin—with a couple of colors, yellow and white, mixed 
in. The victory will be jointly won and cannot be 
claimed exclusively as the accomplishment of Ameri- 
can arms, men or system. 

“Ah, but revenge is sweet,” some will say. “Maybe 
military superiority doesn’t mean so much, yet it will 
enable us to put the screws on those international 
gangsters. We'll make them pay—plenty!” It is 
regrettable that such sentiments are forged in the heat 
of passion. It will be fatal if they are carried out. 
Revenge has ever proved a boomerang to all who gave 
way to it, sooner or later coming back to strike down 
the avenger. There is no better fuel for keeping alive 
the flames of human hate than revenge. We cannot 
kill this deadly fire if we continue to feed it. 

Not only is revenge impracticable, but it defies 
justification on any other ground. Indeed, it seems 
impossible to find arguments in favor of revenge. 
When we place punitive burdens and restrictions on 
‘the vanquished, howsoever we apply them or what- 
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soever we call them, we are no better morally or intel- 
lectually than the primitive savages told of in the Old 
Testament who cut off the thumbs and big toes of 
conquered kings. Reinhold Niebuhr uttered a profound 
truth when he said, “A society of nations has not 
really proved itself until it is able to grant justice to 
those who have been worsted in war without requiring 
them to engage in new wars to redress their wrongs.” 

George de Santillana, instructor in history of science 
and philosophy at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, describes these possibilities for the end of the 
German campaign in Russia: “You will be facing Ger- 
mans coming back from Russia more like wild beasts 
than men after years of brutality, emptied of their 
frenzy, finding children they hardly know, and women 
mated under Gestapo supervision.” And think what 
it will be at the end of the whole war! Put yourselves 
in the place of defeated Germans returning from Russia, 
from Africa; of Italians from Crete and Africa; of 
Japanese from Manchukuo, China, the Philippines, 
Malay, the Netherlands East Indies, Burma. Unless 
we would keep them beasts forever, beaten and sub- 
jected, living only for the time to strike back—if we 
would restore them to useful manhood and their nations 
to respectability in the world—they must not have 
punishment and revenge, but sympathy, help and 
understanding. We must actually apply those oft- 
quoted principles laid down by Lincoln for the treat- 
ment of the South at the end of the Civil War: “With 
malice toward none and justice for all.” Let those 
immortal words guide us. “Vengeance is mine, saith 
the Lord, I will repay.” 

If we cannot find loftier objectives for the victory 
sought in this war than those of gaining victory, just 
for victory’s sake, of establishing military supremacy 
merely to let loose our pent-up cravings for vengeance 
on our beaten adversaries, then the sacrifice of men, 
matériel and peace of mind—our very way of life— 
would be the height of folly and all in vain. There 
would be no more purpose to our struggle than were 
we a gang of roustabouts engaged in a barroom brawl, 
taking sides as selfish interests decreed, kicking and 
mauling each other with no more noble ambition than 
to be able to stand on our feet at the end and grind 
our heels into the face of the fallen foe—and then rest- 
ing up for the next brawl! 

But, this cannot be so! Our victory can be the 
means to a glorious end, an end that could hallow all 
the cruelty and suffering involved in gaining it. With 
minds cleared of emotion, let us proceed to concentrate 
on the noble aims of victory. 


Religion is the soul’s sincere desire toward unity 
with God. ... What God is we may not know, but we 
can be aware of unity with that spirit and of living in 
its presence or out of it. There is none of us, I think, 
who has not been conscious of hours, moments, per- 
haps days and even years, when our souls have been 
made tranquil by a certain high way of life we have 
chosen for ourselves as being the best we know; and 
then when we have departed from that way, uncer- 
tainty and intranquillity have come——Peraru S. Buck 
in What Religion Means to Me. 
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Universalist Loyalty Fellowship 


C. H. Emmons 


E publish below additional new and renewed member- 

ships in the Universalist Loyalty Fellowship since the 
previous publication in Tue Curistran Leaver of January 
17, 1942. 

To date the roster of this valued agency of support for 
the regular budgeted work of the Universalist Church of 
America carries two hundred twelve paid memberships, which 
is slightly less than the number needed to provide the income 
required from the Fellowship for the current fiscal year. 

It is hoped that a sufficient number of renewals and new 
memberships will be received prior to August 31, when our 
fiscal year closes, to meet the budget requirement. To this 
end we urge all members of the Loyalty Fellowship who have 
not renewed their membership this year to do so soon. And 
we earnestly solicit new memberships from all who can possi- 
bly contribute the ten-dollar membership fee, which, unless 
credited by request to the quota account of the member’s 
church, applies directly to the support of the general church 
budget. 

Now, more than in peace times, the service and influence 
of the church are stabilizing, unifying forces in the life of the 
nation, and as such deserve all possible support. The Loyalty 
Fellowship provides opportunity for one to give that “plus” 
assistance and co-operation without which the benevolent 
work of the church cannot be maintained and extended, for 
contributions to the Fellowship constitute support for other 
than local church purposes. 

Checks should be made payable to “The Universalist 
Church of America” and mailed to the Department of Finance, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., for credit to the Univer- 
salist Loyalty Fellowship. We hope that many of our people 
who can do so will join this Fellowship. 
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Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
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Miss Alice S. Young, Somerville, N. J. 
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A Prayer for Victory and Peace 
Charles G. Girelius 


UMBLE in heart, we turn to thee, O God of nations, as 
we remember the sacrifices of those who have died for 
their country and who have left for our inheritance the high 
example of the brave. With no less humbleness of spirit, we 
remember those who are now jeopardizing their lives in battles 
on land, air and sea. But our gratitude to them is mingled 
with the solemn confession that we had made but feeble 
effort to foster peace among the peoples of the world, and 
therefore with saddened memory we would now dedicate not 
only the lives of the youth serving on far-flung battlefields, 
but likewise ourselves and our possessions as we share with 
them in labor less perilous but in spirit not less sacrificial. 
Mindful of the fault that has been ours, we pray, O God, 
that we may deserve victory by the high resolve that if vic- 
tory be granted we shall not use it for the vindictive punish- 
ment of our enemies, but for the promotion of a common 
power of good will that shall establish enduring peace and a 
larger right. Grant to the nations of the earth the wisdom 
and the strength to overthrow tyrants and misrule and to 
achieve just government. May they be delivered from war 
and the menace of war, and may freedom be secured by the 
rule of law, the triumph of the good life and a more abundant 
opportunity for all. Make our own republic a peacemaker 
and a hope for all people, and may we carry our full share 
in the upbuilding of a new world and in the making of a 
happier humanity, that those who die shall not have perished 
in vain, and that those who live shall not have served in 
vain. Amen. 


Ordination Prayer* 
EAR FATHER, revealed unto us and all men by Jesus, 


who took from ancient seer and prophet and reformer 
the partial insights and great affirmation which they cher- 
ished, and added to them out of his own profound experience 
and knowledge and faith the conviction of thy nearness, im- 
mediacy, and boundless compassion: 

We worship thee, we adore thee, we praise thee. Humbly 
we would walk before thee and learn of thee. 

This night wilt thou bless this young man who is eager 
to devote himself to the discovery of thy ways and to the 
service which he thus may render to mankind. In thy light 
may he see light, in thy love may he live and minister to a 
discordant and unhappy world. Teach him the way of hu- 
mility, direct him in the ways of wisdom, guide him in the 
pathways of compassion. 

May he seek first the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness; may he love thee with all his heart and strength and 
mind and soul, and may he discover and appropriate the 
truth that such a consuming love for God can only flower in 
the soul of a man who loves his fellow man. 

Thou knowest how greatly this, thy servant, will need 
patience in his chosen career. Grant that he may possess it. 
Thou knowest the responsibility for organization and leader- 
ship which he must cultivate. Enable him to use his talents 
aright. Thou knowest his need for vision and also for com- 
mon sense. May these be developed within him. And as he 
takes upon himself the solemn vows of ordination, may he 
desire supremely a revealing of thy will. 

We pray not alone for this youth who thus gives himself 
to the ministry of Jesus through the church, but for these 
churches which have been placed in his care, for these people 
who have accepted him as their pastor. May these churches 
rise to the challenge of this great age, and may these people 
with patience and kindness and zeal assume their share of 
the work that must be done. Help them to lay aside differ- 
ences, to have done with petty affairs, and to unite and co- 


*Written by Rev. George A. Gay and read by Rev. Luther 
Riley Robinson, D.D., at the ordination of J. Murray Gay 
to the ministry on April 27, 1942, at Long Beach, Calif. 
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operate in making their contribution to the kingdom of God. 
May singleness of aim and unity of purpose and clear discern- 
ment of the function of religion and the mission of the 
church so bind them and strengthen them and impel them 
that they shall indeed serve the communities with enthusiasm 
and effectiveness. 

We pray for all mankind, our Father; for thy children, 
whatever their race or color or location. We pray for our 
own nation, the land we love. May the President and all in 
positions of authority be guided by thy wisdom and upheld 
by thy might. We pray for peace which only can prevail 
when men of good will seek to heal the wounds of war and 
bind up the bruised hearts of human beings. 

“With malice toward none, with charity for all” may this 
minister and these churches work in harmony and dwell to- 
gether in friendship, and serve the Lord with gladness. 

We acknowledge before thee our many sins both of com- 
mission and omission, we seek forgiveness and refreshment 
of the springs of eternal life within us, and we would dedi- 
cate ourselves and all that we possess to the promotion of 
good will, to the service of a needy world, in the spirit of 
Jesus. Amen. 


Up from the Dust 
R. B. Eleazer 


OME time ago I became acquainted with a great piece 
of literature which, though I have read it a hundred 
times, thrills and inspires me still as it did when first I dis- 
covered it. It is a traditional Negro sermon, done in classical 
English by James Weldon Johnson. It is entitled “Creation,” 
and is one of seven such sermons appearing in God’s Trom- 
bones. In the opinion of this writer, “Creation” is a truly 
great poem, noble in concept and nobly expressed—a produc- 
tion that will live. Naturally I want to share it as widely 
as possible. 
In the beginning the poem pictures God as “stepping out 
on space,” while 
Darkness covered everything, 
Blacker than a hundred midnights 
Down in a cypress swamp. 


There, all by himself, God says, “I’m lonely; I'll make me 
a world.” So, step by step, he makes the world, and clothes 
it with beauty, and peoples it with all the lower forms of 
life. Then looking on it all, he sadly says, “That’s good, but 
I’m lonely still.’ Thence the poem hurries to its dramatic 
climax: : 

Then God sat down 

On the side of a hill where he could think; 

By a deep, wide river he sat down; 

With his head in his hands, 

God thought and thought, 

Till he thought, “I’ll make me a man!” 


Up from the bed of the river 

God scooped the clay; 

And by the bank of the river 

He kneeled him down; 

And there the great God Almighty, 

Who lit the sun and fixed it in the sky, 

Who flung the stars to the most far corner of the night, 
Who rounded the earth in the middle of his hand, 
This great God, 

Like a mammy bending over her baby, 

Kneeled down in the dust, 

Toiling over a lump of clay 

Till he shaped it in his own image; 

Then into it he blew the breath of life, ' 
And man became a living soul. 

Amen! Amen! 


What a picture! A lonely God, seeking companionship; 
a father-hearted God, hungry for the love of children! And 
so, the world, with all its living things, and man himself in 
the image of God, struggling upward from the dust! 
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A Kansas Girl On Patriotism 


HIS is one of the prize-winning entries submitted by a 
high-school girl in the Lippincott-Stokes School Library 
contest for the best letters on the subject, “How Can an 
American School Boy or Girl Help the Country in this Spring 
of 1942.” The contest was sponsored in connection with the 
publication of The Birth of a Nation’s Song, by K. L. Bakeless. 


For the J. B. Lippincott Company 
Rute DunmMe 


What I Can Do for My Country Now 


I am an American girl of high school age. 
I cannot directly partake in my country’s struggles 
but 
I can help her as only those at home can. 
I can conserve for Victory by: 
not wasting time; 
sacrificing luxuries for defense savings; 
salvaging discarded or unused metal, paper, 
rubber and rags; 
walking, thereby saving tires and gas; 
by saving and sharing books and periodicals— 
increasingly difficult to replace; 
planting a “victory garden”; 
using leisure time for taking First Aid and 
assisting the Red Cross. 


I can realize that I must: 


obey those in authority without grumbling; 
not spread rumors or propaganda; 
study earnestly in school and work industriously at home; 
be cheerful, calm, and resist defeatism, thus strengthening 
my own morale and that of others. 
I can begin now, if I have not already done so, to ask 
God daily for a swift victory and a just peace. 


JEAN TERESE QuiRK 
St. Mary’s Academy, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


“Victory for Vellore” 


Don Hall 


N the Valley of Vellore, eighty miles from the city of 

Madras in South India, stands probably one of the most 
“idealistic” institutions which womanhood has given to the 
world. Known as the Missionary Medical College for Women, 
this project is the biggest single missionary enterprise in India. 
Nestled in a valley it almost seems that the towering rocky 
hills which completely surround the school are indicative of 
the courage and fortitude of the women who “dreamed this 
dream” and dared to make it become a reality. 

Vision and venture led Mrs. Henry W. Peabody, traveling 
through India in 1911, to discover that millions of women 
were suffering and dying in that country without medical aid 
—Hindu and Moslem customs frowning upon treatments by 
men doctors. There was only one solution to the situation, 
.and that was the training of young native Indian women, to 
be physicians and surgeons. 

As a vendor of visions and a so-called “idle-dreamer,” Mrs. 
Peabody began to cover the entire United States with tireless 
velocity, speaking as only she can speak, planting her dream 
-deep in the hearts of American womanhood, until out of their 
mounting encouragement and enthusiasm enough money was 
raised, and in 1918, after seven years of hard work, the ground 
for Vellore was broken. ; 

Today, in the vicinity of Vellore, four roads go out in 
.different directions on which, each week, travels an ambulance 
with two doctors, a nurse, a compounder, and a Bible woman. 
Child mothers and babies receive special attention, hundreds 
-of deaf, blind and lame are treated and given words of en- 
-couragement and advice, lepers by the score come from the 
-various villages for the special chaulmoogra oil injections. Dr. 
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Scudder has treated from five hundred to a thousand lepers 
on a single trip. The Village Hospitals which are maintained 
by Vellore care for 3,869 inpatients; 14,266 outpatients; and 
give approximately 44,839 treatments annually. 

Because Vellore has been founded and is maintained by 
charity funds it very seldom charges anything for its work. 
Its maintenance costs run very low; for instance, five dollars 
will pay an interne’s salary for one month, fifty dollars will 
pay a nurse’s salary in a village for six months, and five hun- 
dred dollars will support a village hospital for one year. And 
as for the costs of the roadside clinics: the chauffeur’s salary 
on the Roadside Ambulance is fifty dollars for three months’ 
work, five hundred dollars supports the Roadside Ambulance 
for six months, and five thousand dollars is the entire cost of 
the Roadside Clinic in all of its public health work for 
one year! 

But the salutary work which these women are doing in 
disease-plagued India is being threatened, and Vellore itself 
is in immediate jeopardy. The Indian government has de- 
creed that the Medical School must be raised to university 
requirements at once or lose its charter—which means two 
hundred fifty additional beds, additional wards, more nurses, 
at least twelve new professors, new houses for this enlarged 
staff, new buildings for pathology, research, anatomy and the 
library. All in all, one million dollars is needed or this glori- 
ous venture will die! 


Outstanding Religious Books 
(Continued from page 431) 


belief, the theological significance of esthetic experience and 
the difficulties of belief. 


The Universal Jewish Encyclopedia; an authoritative and 
popular presentation of Jews and Judaism since the 
earliest times; ed. by Isaac Landman. New York, The 
Universal Jewish Encyclopedia, Inc., v. 5-6, 1941-42. 
To be completed in ten volumes. $100. 


More popular in treatment than The Jewish Encyclopedia 
and more attractive in format, this is an up-to-date, com- 
prehensive, objective presentation of material on Jewish 
subjects. 


Whale, J. S. Christian Doctrine. 
1941. $2.00. 
A condensed middle-of-the-road statement of the major 
doctrines of historic Christianity by one of the younger 
English theologians. For the general reader. 


Wieman, R. W. The Family Lives Its Religion. New York, 
Harper, 1941. $2.00. 
A valuable contribution to the problem of religion in 


the home, marked by sound psychological knowledge and 
religious insight. 


New York, Macmillan, 


I AM RESOLVED 


To love justice and mercy; 

To pity the suffering and assist the weak; 

To forget wrongs and remember benefits; 

To love the truth and liberty; 

To be brave and cheerful and to make others happy; 

To discard error and destroy prejudice; 

To receive new truths with gladness; 

To cultivate hope; 

To cherish wife and child and friend; 

To do the best that can be done and then to be resigned. 
R. G. IncGersoiy 


You wonder sometimes what you'll be doing a year or 
ten years from now. You'll be doing what you are imagining 
today! You'll be as brave or as cowardly, as true or as 
tricky, as gay or as grouchy, as virtuous or as vile, as to- 
day’s secret thought. 

Euste Rosrnson in the Religious Telescope. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


DROP THE TERM LIBERAL 


To tHe Epiror: 

Anent a reference in the last Curistran LEaprER to our 
church as the “so-called” liberal church, for thirty-five years 
I have suggested that for the sake of accuracy and to avoid 
misunderstanding we should use the term progressive rather 
than liberal. The term liberal leads to misunderstanding with 
two groups: 1. Those who interpret the word as meaning 
“loose” as to moral standards; 2. Those who interpret it to 
mean tolerant of those whose opinions differ from those of the 
majority. Neither is true. The latter interpretation has led 
many of radical or peculiar views, such as humanists, socialists, 
theosophists, spiritualists and others, to come to us expecting 
to find a haven where they could worship and serve with the 
right to follow the dictates of their own intelligence and con- 
science in matters of belief. When an outsider comes to a 
Christian church expecting to find its people Christian, or to 
a liberal church expecting to find them tolerant, and is dis- 
appointed, he loses faith in religion. And there is no more 
sorry spectacle than when a professedly liberal church goes 
“witch hunting.” It is no reflection on us that we are normal 
people who are irritated by those with whom we do not agree 
and are happier with those with whom we agree. But to keep 
the record straight, and to be honest with ourselves and 
others, let’s drop the appellation liberal. To be Christian, or 
to be liberal, is an ideal worth striving for, but the same criti- 
cism we have made of those who profess what they do not 
possess applies to us. 

W. G. Price 
Junction City, Kan. 


FROM DR. TAMPLIN OF HUTCHINSON 


To tHe Eprtor: 

Enclosed are three clippings from the local press concern- 
ing the Hobby School originated and conducted by our min- 
ister, Dr. Albert Bell. 

When Dr. Bell came to Hutchinson last March, there was 
no Sunday school. Today, the church is serving fifty-two 
children. (Total enrollments in youth activities, 66—Boy 
Scouts 14, Girl Scouts 14, Hobby School 26, Sunday school 
12). The apparent discrepancy between the number of 
children served and the number of enrollments is due to the 
fact that thirteen children are enrolled in more than one of 
the four organizations within the church. 

As president of the Kansas Fellowship Committee and as 
a member of the Hutchinson church, I want to call these 
facts to your attention, inasmuch as one of your Boston off- 
cials opposed, and still opposes, Dr. Bell and does not want 
him to be given full fellowship when his probationary period 
of one year has elapsed, next March 21. 

We are quite optimistic as to the future of the Hutchinson 
church. ¢ 

W. W. Tamp.in 
Hutchinson, Kan. 


NEWS PRIORITIES ALWAYS GO TO CANADIANS 


To THE Eprtor: 

Enclosed please find renewal of my subscription to THE 
Curisti1AN Leaper. May state that since cutting down the 
number of issues per month, the paper has improved greatly 
in many ways. Further may it continue to improve in many 
more ways and increase its number of readers. 

Canadian news of Universalist churches is very rarely 
seen. Have the powers to be at Boston entirely lost track 
of our Halifax, N. S., church? 

H. C. Berrincer 
Lunenburg, N. 8. 


THE LIBRARIANS OF THE COUNTRY 


To rue Eprror: 


As one conventiongoer to another, I wish you could have 
been here [Milwaukee] and listened in on some of the meet- 
ings, for there have been some unusually inspiring high spots. 
The librarians of the country are meeting this week, probably 
for the last time during the “duration,” and much of their 
thinking and talking and planning would do credit to a pro- 
gressive religious body. I am amazed at how much they have 
broadened their field and accepted wider and more far-reach- 
ing responsibilities, not only as regards the emergency of the 
war effort but in relation to the coming peace and the deter- 
mination that it shall be a just and lasting one. There has 
been little flag-waving but much practical down-to-earth 
patriotism and internationalism. 

Blakely of the Des Moines Register and Tribune made a 
superb speech Tuesday morning at the general session. He’s 
a thinker and has the ability to express himself effectively. 
Watch him, for he'll reach the top. MacLeish speaks tomor- 
row evening, closing the convention. 

Mary Harvey 


SO-CALLED UNIVERSALISTS 


To rue Epiror: 


I wish you had known the fervent Universalist (a convert 
from “partialism” as he called it) who gave me the book. He 
was, despite his bigotry, a very delightful man, and “getting 
along” with him proved an invaluable discipline during the 
early part of my eight years in Atlanta. I buried him about 
two years before we left there in 1913. He was an impressive 
example of all such enthusiastic “anti-hellians” who indicate 
the cause of a depressing phenomenon, to wit: “Universalist” 
churches, composed in too great part of persons who have 
never fully sensed the area of the name they bear. Small 
wonder that we still prattle about being “A World Church for 
World Service,” preen ourselves about the amazing propor- 
tion of “Universalists’” whose names are in Who’s Who, and 
still toddle along, a little company of happy sophisticates, 
blissfully unaware that a great company of really effective 
“universalists” have long ago passed us on the road, con- 
stantly using the great Truth, which we imagine we have 
originated, and, without any “shouting and tumult” are be- 
coming “A World Church for World Service.” Now, I pray 
you, do not think that I am becoming cynical or discouraged. 
Not at all. Well, that’s enough for this time. D 


IN THE DAY OF GANNETT AND JONES 


To tHE Epiror: 

Frequently you refer to Unity. It is one of the finest and 
most independent papers published. It was founded by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones many years ago. My husband, Rev. Eben 
H. Chapin, was minister of the Universalist church in Lincoln, 
Neb., at the time. He invited Mr. Jones to give a course of 
lectures on Ibsen, and Mr. Jones was our guest for a week. 
Chancellor James H. Canfield was head of the State Univer- 
sity. He and others prominent on the faculty and in the city 
attended the lectures. The course proved to be “a feast of 
reason and a flow of soul.” 

William C. Gannett had just published his popular 
Blessed Be Drudgery. He and Mr. Jones were considering a 
pamphlet with sermons by both, and the great question was 
—a name for it. Mr. Gannett proposed “Life As We Scan It,” 
by Jones and Gannett, while Mr. Jones’ suggestion was “Life 
and Its Moans,” by Gannett and Jones. We never had a guest 
that we enjoyed more. 

Karte M. Cuarin 
Washington, D. C. 
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DR. PULLMAN’S PRAYERS 


To rue Eprror: 


I am glad that you published so many of Dr. Pullman’s 
prayers, they are so perfect, so deeply spiritual. I have read 
them several times and will again. 


K. 


AT STRAFFORD, VERMONT 


Sending the cover page of the report of the town officers, 
on which is a beautiful picture of the Universalist church, 
Dr. Fister writes as follows: 


To tue Eprror: 


You do not often see such a cover to a town report, and 
this is the first time I have ever seen a church thus honored. 
It is the oldest church building in the town and by far, with 
its grounds, the most beautiful. Last year the church put a 
clock in the steeple which is lighted by night, and paid the 
expenses of installation and maintenance. The clock, which 
does not show in the picture, is just above the black in the 
steeple. Just to the right of the picture is the house which 
the church bought a few years ago and made over into a 
beautiful modern house for a parsonage. This house this 
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spring has been painted and necessary repairs made. Directly 
in front and across the road and little square is the Barrett 
Memorial Hall, and the three buildings with adjoining ceme- 
tery are said to make the most beautiful rural center in Ver- 
mont. The village contains only fifty-five human beings, is 
eleven miles from a railroad and thirty miles from good rail- 
road service. On the granite slab which shows in the picture 
one reads: 
Universalist Society 
Organized 1798 
First Church in town to 
settle minister 1799. 
Meetings in Strafford until 
1833 then on this site. 
At general meeting with Society 
1802 action taken which 
resulted in Winchester Confession 
of Faith Creed of Universalist 
Church 1803-1899. 
General meetings held with 
this Society 1802, 1822, 1833. 
I have had the honor of being minister of this society 
thirty-three years. 
Harry F. Fister 


An Unfair Dilemma 
Gerorce K. Moruan 


INISTERS are placed in an unfair dilemma by the 

usual Protestant procedure of compensating clergymen. 
They have dedicated their lives to preaching the gospel that 
justice, charity and spiritual values are more important than 
money. They have consecrated their lives to a mode of living 
that subordinates personal profit to the general good; yet the 
differences in salary levels that exist between churches con- 
stitute a corrupting influence that can reward compromise 
with the highest ideals. 

During prosperous times and in communities where there 
are no sharp social conflicts, the minister may be only subtly 
influenced to be more interested in his comforts and pleasant 
living. Last week I received a letter from a Baptist minister 
whose sincerity and integrity I have learned to respect. Our 
theology is different, but he has been a wholehearted worker, 
and he has been unusually successful. Three years ago he 
went to a little church that was burdened with two seven 
thousand dollar mortgages, and the church had had to borrow 
three hundred dollars to pay the salary that had been promised 
the previous minister. Under the new minister’s leadership, 
the church had paid off all its indebtedness in three years, met 
all its obligations, had several hundred dollars in the bank, 
and several hundred new members had been added to the roll 
of the church. Recently he was notified by the finance com- 
mittee that his salary of two thousand seven hundred dollars 
was in line with the budget and therefore would not be in- 
creased. 

He felt sick at heart. It was so unjust. The cost of living 
was higher. The Methodist clergyman received three thou- 
sand dollars and parsonage though the budget was four 
thousand dollars less than that of the Baptist church. The 
Presbyterian and, Episcopalian clergymen also received three 
thousand dollars a year besides a parsonage, whereas there 
was no Baptist parsonage, and my friend had to pay four 
hundred dollars a year for rent. He could go to another 
church. His success would make it easy for him to move, 
but he had done well, and he wanted to get on more with 
the main business of a Christian program. He wanted to stay. 
But it was so unjust. Yet he felt that he was helpless to do 
anything about it. Preaching was not a business proposition. 
He wasn’t supposed to be interested in money. Indeed, it is 
only fair to say that his main interest was not in wealth. He 
‘would have gone into business if that had been his primary 
interest. But he wanted to be treated fairly. 

Personally, I believe the finance committee of his church 


was not only unjust but stupid. Nevertheless, I advised my 
confidant not to seek more money, for I feared the effect it 
would have on his own character. A request for a just com- 
pensation would have played into the hands of all the little 
and mean elements in the congregation. However, I did not 
fear this result nearly as much as the possible effect on the 
man’s own make-up. 

Sometimes the inducements of salary are far greater and 
more degrading. During times of crisis when social issues 
are sharp, clergymen must make decisions. They must take 
sides. Too often preachers take sides by remaining silent. 
They should not be blamed. Rather, the improper induce- 
ments should be corrected. How can this be done? 

In Laymen Speaking I made a number of suggestions for 
enabling the pulpit to be free and courageous, but the letter 
that I have referred to has caused me to go over the whole 
problem of freedom again. One further principle, it appears, 
should be considered by all who are interested in fearless and 
honest preaching: equality of salary, regardless of the size, 
locality or wealth of the particular congregation. To do this, 
all salary funds would have to be paid into the central office 
of the church by each congregation. The richer congregation 
would pay more; the poorer one less, somewhat after the ex- 
penditure of educational funds in New York State. If the 
small church paid the same as the rich congregation, the heart- 
break of unjust comparisons and the temptation to compro- 
mise with ideals would be reduced if not eliminated. No con- 
gregation would be made a steppingstone to more desirable 
or more lucrative posts, and thus a man should be stimulated 
to his best efforts, and freed from continual considerations of 
his salary or worldly advancement. 

I do not know how clergymen or churches will react to 
such a proposal, but I believe they should consider it. Funda- 
mentally, the church should offer its servants freedom from 
economic worry—but also the freedom from economic compe- 
tition so that the incentive would be toward spiritual service, 
not selfish, individual gain. The fact that some men survive 
the strains of temptation and grow stronger because of the 
struggle can scarcely justify promoting failure in Christian 
leadership by letting the pressures or temptations remain in 
the church system. If Jesus was right that money is a pro- 
lific source for corrupting character, the church, at least, 
might organize its affairs so that integrity of its ministers 
might not be so recklessly endangered. 
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SrepHeN Grevitet: A Biography. By 
William Wistar Comfort. Macmillan. 
$2.00. 


Here is a book for the quiet reader, 


the lover of biography and the Quaker 
enthusiast. It is written in careful, 
scholarly phrase with warm admiration 
for the subject and a warmer admiration 
for the subject’s religious philosophy. 
Dr. Comfort is himself a Quaker, presi- 
dent emeritus of Haverford College. He 
relies for source material on The Mem- 
oirs of Stephen Grellet, a large and 
pious volume by Grellet’s faithful Ben- 
jamine Seebohm (1860) , and voluminous 
Grellet letters and papers. All of which 
leads to a one-sided portrait of a man 
altogether good and altogether gentle 
with an uncanny skill at “tendering” 
(which is the Quaker way of saying con- 
verting for the moment at least) men 
from lumberjack to tsar. 

Grellet lived in the early nineteenth 
century of romanticism and was con- 
stantly influenced by its emphasis upon 
individualism and sensibility. He was 
also the product of a French-Catholic 
birth and upbringing and never quite 
lost his Latin fire. In America, aged 
twenty-two, he heard the voice of God 
call him to service and, afterwards, with 
ever-increasing ardor he became a trav- 
eling Quaker missionary with interrup- 
tions to visit his family and recoup his 
finances. His convictions were most sin- 
cere and earnest. He despised, of course, 
all war and all human hurt and repeat- 
edly urged social reform in health, pris- 
ons and education. He was rigidly 
simple in all things from attire to reli- 
gious expression and did not hesitate to 
attack the worship of idols in the faces 
of astonished (but seemingly impressed) 
nuns and priests in the very saying of 
their Hail Marys at the altar! 

In each act and thought he felt guided 
by the Inner Light or Voice; yet he con- 
stantly wrestled with his sense of inade- 
quacy and wonder that God had chosen 
him, “the poor worm,” to preach the 
truth throughout the United States and 
Europe. He made three lengthy trips 
abroad, speaking the word of God alike 
to individuals and congregations of many 
faiths, to black prisoners in Haiti and to 
arrogant princes in Russia and Austria. 
With considerable credulity Dr. Com- 
fort reports that Grellet deeply moved 
Alexander I of Russia and in solemn 
religious talks hoped to change the 
course of empires. Likewise he details 
Grellet’s interview with Pope Pius VII 
at Rome, in which the Quaker roundly 
denounced the papacy, the Mass, the 
Eucharist, and exposed, so he said, “the 
superstitions of the Romish Church,” 
and, amazingly, “much pleased” the 
pope thereby! 

There is no doubting Grellet’s devo- 


tion, his persuasion of divine guidance, 
and he became, as the subtitle of the 
book proclaims, “an ambassador of good 
will.” If he were but half as fine as Dr. 
Comfort pictures him, Grellet would 
still be an example of the kind of person 
sorely needed today. 


Euste Oakes BarsBer 


Tue History or Quakerism. By Elbert 
Russell. Macmillan. $3.00. 


A compendium of information full to 
overflowing, covering past, from 1647 
on, and (more sketchily) present devel- 
opments in Quaker history. The treat- 
ment is somewhat lacking in unity and 
has no majestic “flow” because the 
author has chopped his material into 
thirty-eight chapters, each with its topic, 
within the period under consideration, 
so that though there is a very rigid 
chronological framework and division of 
chapter content into the appropriate 
times, the general effect is that of fussy 
detail and the book lacks distinction. As 
a reference book, however, it is sure to 
be most useful on any minister’s shelf, 
for it gets in every fact first and last, 
and is crowned at the end with a care- 
ful bibliography. 

One is struck by the constant element 
of controversy which ever since the be- 
ginnings has characterized the course of 
the Friends’ history. It was inevitable 
no doubt in view of the extreme individ- 
ualism of their insistence on the Inner 
Light. The present differences of opinion 
within their body have simmered down 
to whether the Meetings have a pastor 
(pastoral and nonpastoral Meetings) , as 
well as to the other disagreement com- 
mon to all sects (except the most re- 
cent), that between conservative, the 
Orthodox Friends, and _ liberal, the 
Hicksites. 

Why were the Quakers persecuted so 
persistently and relentlessly both in 
England and in this country? Because 
they would not pay tithes and so sup- 
port a “hireling ministry”; because they 
refused to respect courts and magis- 
trates by taking off their hats; because 
they would take no oaths; because again 
and again they would give no obedience 
to court orders which they deemed un- 
just; because of refusal to perform mili- 
tary service. These, not to speak of 
other vaguer reasons for Quaker unpop- 
ularity, explain, what is a blot on history, 
the mob attacks and public whippings, 
the imprisonings and banishments and 
even hangings (on Boston Common, 
e. g.). Nevertheless these were not suf- 
fered in vain: 

“They attracted general attention to 
the Quaker character and message and 
generally won the sympathy of the 
masses, especially of their neighbors and 
friends who knew their personal charac- 


ter, by their patience and steadfast faith; 
and yet their sufferings were not so severe 
as to exterminate the movement at the . 
start,’ 

One wonders why the rather repellent 
word “Quakerism” was used in the title 
of this book. May it be to distinguish 
it from the Thomases’ History of Friends 
in America (1930)? The Friends seem 
to have been called “Quakers” more in 
the earlier periods, and “Friends” more 
in the later ones and the present, though 
all along both words are used. No de- 
nomination or sect has a more gracious 
name than this of “Friends” and it 
would seem the name of “Quaker” might 
well be suffered to fall into disuse com- 
pletely. 

At the present moment there are 
twenty-two thousand Friends in Britain, 
one hundred sixteen thousand in the 
United States, and a grand total of one 
hundred sixty-three thousand in the 
whole world. Of Friends’ colleges in our 
country, there are ten, with Haverford, 
Swarthmore and Earlham at their head. 

Typographical errors are few, but the 
attention of the publishers should be 
called to the chapter title of Chapter 22 
together with the page headings and 
even the wording of the table of contents. 
What should read there as “Causes of 
the Separation of 1827-1828” is every- 
where put down as “Causes of the Sep- 
aration of 1927-1928! 


Joun E. LeBosquer 


My Inpra, My America. By Krishnalal 
Shridharani. Duell, Sloane and Pearce, 
New York. $3.75. 


This book has an introduction by Louis 
Bromfield, which sets forth the need for 
such a presentation as this of the real 
India—vast, diverse, struggling to adjust 
itself to a changing and often unsympa- 
thetic world against handicaps both 
without and within its borders. It 
comes at a time when the Western world 
is perplexed and unhappy over India’s 
response to Britain’s efforts at compos- 
ing her grievances. Because this author 
saw the demand for a new telling of 
India’s story and tries to make clear the 
confusion rising out of both historic and 
racial difficulties he has done a real serv- 
ice to both India and the rest of the 
world. 

Mr. Shridharani tells of his boyhood 
in India and his education in a Nation- 
alist school because of his widowed 
mother’s interest in Gandhi and the 
Nationalist Movement. He was born 
in 1911 and began his modern education 
when he was eleven years old. He de- 
scribes vividly the influences that have 
made India what she is. His contacts 
with the Mahatma himself, his imprison- 
ment because of his participation in the 
Salt March, his coming under the influ- 
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ence of Tagore and his visit to the 
United States to study in Columbia 
University, with his later experiences as 
student and as lecturer in many parts of 
our country, furnish a tonic background 
for his account of his native country 
and the wide differences between it and 
the land of his adoption, and make a 
fascinating book well worth careful 
reading. 

The real value of My India, My 
America lies in the fusion of East and 
West in the author’s mind. He helps 
one to realize the springs of India’s ac- 
tions and her recent choices. He shows 
the real nature of the problems facing 
India and some basic reasons for her 
present confusion. To all lovers of 
ancient cultures and students of the 
Indian situation, this book should be 
known. 

Errirz McCoititum Jones 


Tue INTERMEDIATE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
Mernopist Youtu Fettowsuie. The 
Manual for Adult Leaders in the In- 
termediate Department. By Clarice 
M. Bowman. Methodist Publishing 
House, Boston and Chicago. 20 cents. 


Well worth the price to any school 
that has two or more children of inter- 
mediate age, this publication shows what 
can be done, and how. The pamphlet 
is addressed to adult leaders: teachers, 
ministers, parents and others. Particu- 
larly valuable for most schools will be 
the suggestions for learning to teach in- 
termediates and the materials to be used. 
The sections on worship will be useful 
to church school leaders as well as to 
adult leaders of younger members of 
Youth Fellowship groups. 

The references in the appendix are 
carefully compiled to help teachers know 
what materials are available. These in- 
clude helps on “Understanding Inter- 
mediates,” “Methods of Teaching,” “Or- 
ganization and Administration,” “Bible 
Worship and Recreation.” 


The intermediate in most of our 
churches is the most difficult to under- 
stand, and hence to teach. This pamph- 
let is an inspiration to persons who deal 
with those who are no longer children 
but who are not yet young people. 


Mary E. Wiuits 


Brave Enoven ror Lirz. By Bonaro 
W. Overstreet. Harper. $2.50. 


From a richly furnished life the author 
presents those friends of hers on whom 
she leans and from whom she hopes to 
draw courage to face the “spiritual 
winter” that lies ahead for all humanity. 
Her thesis is that, for her, strength to 
meet the problems of the future comes 
from garnering her experiences with 
people which have given her confidence 
in people. The process makes the book. 
Chapter by chapter are grouped analyses 
of the people whose various kinds of 
greatness have left their imprint on her. 


The groupings include great figures of 
the past who are chosen to be her “spir- 
itual ancestors,” friends and neighbors 
recalled vividly from a small-town child- 
hood, poets of yesterday and _ today, 
coworkers, experts in a _ variety of 
fields, personal friends and chance-met 
strangers. All come to be included, not 
for any similarity among them, but 
rather because the author has a sense 
of fellowship with them; they are part 
of her reason for wanting to make a 
better job of living. 


If these personalities seem haphazardly 
grouped, it can be defended that they 
represent a personal experience. The 
book is, indeed, highly personal, as the 
author makes clear. It is presented as 
an attempt to show the bases for the 
building of an individual faith, and as a 
guide to others who may be seeking a 
formula. For me, the book has genuine 
interest and timeliness, and I feel that 
its real value lies in this, that the reader 
is challenged to define his own ideals of 
human greatness, and to collect for him- 
self a like fellowship to help him survive 
a time of hardship. 


Exvizaseto M. Marsir 


Tue Spirit or Liserty: A Patriotic 
Pageant. By Eve Kelly. Baker, 
Boston. 50 cents. 


This pageant presents a panorama of 
great events in American history: the 
landing of Columbus, the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence, Abraham 
Lincoln in his study, etc. Although well 
written, it would be difficult to produce 
because of costuming, scenery, and 
music. Adapted for use by patriotic 
organizations or high schools. 


FREDERICK Harrison 


Loox at THE Stars. By G. Ray Jor- 
dan. Abingdon-Cokesbury. $1.50. 


Deserving of credit is the minister who 
in the South carries forward vigorously 
the torch of spiritual religion amidst the 
darkness of these times. His sermons 
merit a wide reading. The Pulpit Book- 
of-the-Month Club believes Dr. G. Ray 
Jordan’s sermons are worthy of such a 
reading, for it chose his most recent 
volume as its principal selection for May. 


The fourteen sermons in Look at the 
Stars have recently been delivered in the 
author’s pulpit at the First Methodist 
Church in Charlotte, N. C. It fre- 
quently has been observed that great 
preaching is one of the mitigating effects 
of troubled times. This volume of ser- 
mons bears unmistakable testimony to 
that fact. 


The basic theme which runs through 
these messages is that through Chris- 
tianity it is possible for one to face 
life’s worst and still experience life’s best. 
In this ninth volume from Dr. Jordan’s 
pen, no attempt is made to dodge the 
tragedies of this present hour: the author 
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simply points the way to a life that can 
overcome these tragedies. 


That he grapples realistically with the 
stern realities and the doubtful moods 
of the present hour is indicated by such 
chapter topics as “Where Is God Now?” 
“Can We Escape Cynicism?” and “Re- 
ligion in a Day of Difficulty.” That he 
sees a way through these difficulties is 
indicated by such chapter topics as 
“Turn Your Troubles into Treasures,” 
“The Star That Never Goes Out,” and 
“An Almost Unbelievable Promise.” In- 
deed, the opening sentence of the book 
is “What a glorious day for Chris- 
tianity!” 

Howarp C. WILKINSON 


One Propuet-anp ANotruer. By Ethel 
Cutler. The Womans Press, New 
York. $1.50. 


Miss Cutler calls her series of short 
essays on the prophets “line drawings” 
—an apt name, for they are that in the 
truest sense—the work of an artist who 
paints with words instead of brushes. 
Especially in the first part of this slim 
book one is impressed with the exquisite 
use of English. Miss Cutler makes us 
feel as a tenuous song the connected but 
changing idea that waxes and wanes 
through the Old Testament and finally 
emerges in Jesus’ teaching as the Chris- 
tian faith. 

The author is a scholar and student 
of the Bible and other early Christian 
writings, and brings much knowledge to 
bear in her characterizations. Moses, 
Amos, Hosea, Jeremiah, Isaiah of Jerusa- 
lem and many others become human 
and natural and understanding in her 
sketches. Very cleverly she weaves in 
choice bits of the text and, because of 
her commentary, one feels new power 
and beauty in the lines. 


Primarily written to stimulate interest 
in the Bible and cause it to be viewed 
in a new light, Sarah Beach Hunt, in an 
epilogue, suggests other uses. She com- 
mends the usefulness of the index of 
quotations as a stepping stone to further 
study. She mentions the meditative 
qualities and their value to individuals 
and groups. She opens up the field of 
dramatic work that could find basis in 
the line drawings. I might add the utter 
delight of reading Miss Cutler’s series 
for the pleasure and relaxation it will 
afford. 

Fiorence W. Srumonson 


SALUTE TO THE Frac. By Esther C. 
Averill. Baker, Boston. 50 cents. 


An interpretation of the meaning of 
our flag through speeches by sixteen 
boys and girls representing Justice, Lib- 
erty, Resources, Opportunity and other 
virtues of our Americanism, tied together 
by a narrator and music. There is no 
action, and unless extremely well done 
would be tiresome. 


Freperick HArrIsoN 
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THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


THE OHIO CONVENTION 


I have just been privileged to attend 
the sessions of the Ohio Universalist 
Convention and the fifty-third annual 
convention of the women of that state 
held in the Universalist church at North 
Olmsted, which is about fifteen miles 
from Cleveland, the week of June 21. 

It was no surprise to find it an un- 
usually small convention. The strain 
under which transportation in our coun- 
try is being carried on is perhaps no- 
where more evident than in my home 
city of Washington. Indeed the Office 
of Defense Transportation has already 
advised that conventions and _ other 
gatherings be given up for the “dura- 
tion.” The people of North Olmsted 
had, nevertheless, planned carefully and 
well for the convenience and comfort of 
the guests and showed all the hospitality 
and friendliness of a smooth-running rural 
church under a wise and active minister. 

Miss Gloria Strait, the retiring presi- 
dent of the Association of Universalist 
Women, in closing her three-year term 
gave a comprehensive address concern- 
ing the work of the women during that 
period. She felt they had all gained in 
spirit if not in numbers. To me that 
statement was encouraging because, if 
we “gain in spirit,” we cannot fail to 
gain in every other aspect of the total 
program—7f that program is clearly and 
intelligently placed before us. 

Miss Strait also urged a closer co- 
operation with the Ohio Council of 
Church Women in the active program 
it presents interdenominationally, and a 
wider use of the Church Woman. I, too, 
know the strength that would come to 
us through the use of this little maga- 
zine, which is published monthly, except 
July and August. The subscription is 
only a dollar annually, and may be 
made through our office at 16 Beacon 
Street, Boston. (Checks should be made 
payable to “The Church Woman,” and 
accompany the subscription. 

It was fine to hear the convention 
vote scholarships to each local church 
to help guarantee a full representation of 
its churches at the Midwest Institute 
which is held at Shakamak State Park, 
Jasonville, Ind. Attendance at summer 
institutes will doubtless also suffer this 
summer and it seemed a _ particularly 
wise step that the convention was taking 
looking to its leadership in the future. 

The women’s luncheon was a happy 
occasion, with most of the ministers in 
attendance, and also the general super- 
intendent of the Universalist Church of 
America, Dr. Robert Cummins. Perhaps 
the happiest and best moments at our 


conventions are those which we spend _ 


renewing old friendships, widening our 
acquaintance and influence among those 
who also wish to serve the church of our 
love, and’ talking over carefully and 
prayerfully our common tasks and prob- 
lems and hopes. 

The officers elected were: President, 
Mrs. Florence Sevdalis of Akron; vice- 
president, Mrs. Gertrude Gladwin of 
Akron; recording secretary, Mrs. Doro- 
thy Wyncoop of Eldorado; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Claire Newman of Akron; 
treasurer, Mrs. Mary B. Cline of Nor- 
walk. 

Mrs. Sevdalis, in her acceptance of the 
responsibilities of the presidency, said 
that she felt she would need much guid- 
ance and help, but that she had “two 
good hands with which to work.” We 
can hope for no more than such dedica- 
tion to honest endeavor in our leaders. 
And after a very beautiful and inspiring 
service, conducted by Dr. Cummins, in 
consecrating the newly elected officers of 
the State Youth Fellowship, Mrs. Sev- 
dalis again said, “After hearing that, I 
can do anything.” 

The retiring president had no doubt 
seen such evidence of a “growth in spirit” 
among the women of Ohio before she 
made her report. It will make for 
growth and much good among our 
churches in Ohio. We predict for them, 
and for the works they support, a suc- 
cessful and active year. 


CorinnE H. Brooks 
President of the Association 
of Universalist Women 


PLEDGING FOR THE 
WOMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


(Excerpt from the Message, monthly 
calendar of the First Universalist 
Church, Worcester, Mass.) 


The matter of pledging towards the 
income of the Women’s Association next 
year was discussed at the meeting on 
May 21. The sentiment of the meeting 
was in favor of the plan and individual 
members expressed approval. Upon call 
by the chair as to how many present 
would support such a plan, the reply 
seemed unanimous. Then it was moved 
that the chair appoint a committee to 
put a plan into operation, and the mo- 
tion was carried. Such a committee will 
be named at an early date in order that 
it may soon get to work. It is to be 
understood that contributions to the 
Fair and May Festival will still be so- 
licited and that our constitution calls 
for dues of a dollar. The question has 
been asked if we would not miss the 
sociability of working together. The 
answer seems to be that if we adopt 


such a plan we may have as many social 
affairs as we wish, without the necessity 
of making large sums of money. The 
Association of Universalist Women is 
advocating the pledge system to obtain 
funds, thereby releasing time and effort 
for a different type of actiwity. No 
specific amount has been set for the in- 
dividual contributor. We are sure those 
who approve the plan will do as much 
as they can to make it a success. Many 
of us contribute more than we realize, 
in food, tickets, and carfare, which would 
be saved under this system. Should the 
plan prove unsuccessful, it will be possi- 
ble to reopen the discussion at any time. 
Will everyone please give earnest con- 
sideration to this and be ready when 
called upon by the committee? 


Grace H. Knicut, President 


NOTES FROM THE OFFICE 


Miss Ida M. Folsom attended the 
annual Northfield Missionary Confer- 
ence from July 6 to 12, returning to the 
office on July 18. On July 2 she spoke 
before the women of the Foxboro Uni- 
versalist church. While in Foxboro she 
was the guest of Mrs. H. Alice Webster. 


Miss Dorothy Thomas, office secre- 
tary, is enjoying a two weeks’ vacation 
in Maine and New Hampshire. She will 
return to the office on July 27. 


From interested groups in our fellow- 
ship outside the Association of Univer- 
salist Women, substantial contributions 
have been received enabling the Clara 
Barton Camp Committee to purchase 
table tennis and archery equipment, and 
a badminton set for the use of the chil- 
dren at the Clara Barton Camp for 
Diabetic Girls in North Oxford, Mass. 
This special equipment has long been 
needed, and our appreciation is extended 
to those groups which made its purchase 
possible. 


Mrs. Ralph Lane, president of the 
Grove Hall Women’s Association, paid 
a visit to the office recently. 


CAN YOU HELP? ’ 


The Boston Soldiers and: Sailors Rec- 
reation Committee is in need of more 
homes which will entertain at weeknight 
and Sunday dinner two or more soldiers 
or sailors. 

Will those in Greater Boston who 
would like to extend the hospitality 
of their homes to these men apply to 
Directors of Recreation Centers, 641 
Atlantic Avenue, Boston (LIBerty 
7794) , or to 149 Staniford Street, Boston 
(LAFayette 1259) ? 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


FAMILY WORSHIP IN SUMMER 


“We have a special place in the woods 
near our cottage where we go each Sun- 
day morning during the summer for 
church,” said a mother of three children 
at a conference on “Religion in the 
Home.” “We sing our favorite hymns, 
take turns reading from the Bible, and 
usually have a brief talk or story. We 
are too far away from any church to 
attend service, so we long ago chose a 
spot which induces the mood of worship 
and we never go there except for that 
purpose. Neither the children (even 
though two are quite grown up now) 
nor their father or mother would let 
anything interfere with this family 
service.” 


ENRICHING SUMMER 
EXPERIENCES 


The very helpful booklet, 4 Summer 
Book for the Family, contains twenty- 
five pages of suggestions for parents and 
children. There are readings and prayers 
for use in a variety of summer experi- 
ences, as when the family gathers round 
a campfire, looks at the stars, or walks 
through the woods. The question so 
familiar to mothers—What shall we do 
now?—is answered, and includes things 
that children can do indoors on rainy 
days. as well as outdoors in pleasant 
weather. Particularly useful is this book- 
let this year when many vacations are 
being spent near home and a fresh ap- 
proach to the familiar beauty of the 
summer time is needed. The price of 
the booklet is 10 cents. Order from the 
G.S. S.A. 


SUNDAY, JULY 26, AT 
FERRY BEACH 


Annually, Sunday of the Religious 
Education Institute at Ferry Beach is a 
significant day. This year is no excep- 
tion. The preacher at the morning serv- 
ice in the grove (eleven o’clock) will be 
Rey. Ellsworth C. Reamon, D.D., of 
Syracuse, N. Y., dean of the Institute. 
In the late afternoon Miss Bessie L. 
Doherty of the Boston Public Library 
will have a conference on storytelling, 
also in the grove, if the weather permits. 
In the evening there will be a brief 
service in which pictured hymns will be 
sung. Then will come a conversation 
between Rev. William Wallace Rose, 
D. D., and Rabbi Israel Harburg, both 
of Lynn, Mass., on “The Jew—Yester- 
day, Today, Tomorrow.” Rabbi Har- 
burg, who was an instructor at last 
year’s Religious Education Institute, is 
to be there not only because of his per- 
sonal desire to return to Ferry Beach, 


A CHILD’S PRAYER IN 
SUMMER 

We praise thee for holidays, O 

Lord: 

For friends to play with; 

For lovely places to see; 

For surprises and picnics; 

For explorings and adventures, 


And for all thy great goodness 
towards us, 

We give thee thanks, O God! 
Amen. 

Children’s Praises 


but because of the urgent request of all 
with whom he was associated there last 


year. 

Yes, there will be a church school ses- 
sion at 9:45 Sunday morning, with a 
service of worship in Rowland Hall, fol- 
lowed by classes for children, youth and 
adults. Faculty members and visiting 
leaders will be in charge of each of 
these groups. 

Visitors for the day will be most wel- 
come. They will be amply rewarded. In 
addition to the natural beauty of the 
ocean and the pines, there will be the 
joy of associating with fellow Univer- 
salists, the rich experience of worship, 
and stimulation of mind and spirit. 


JOLIET, ILL., GETTING 
READY FOR FALL 


The Joliet church school is one of a 
growing number of Universalist church 
schools that believe in planning well in 
advance. With the help of Miss Mary 
Willits, regional field worker, the courses 
of study in use this year were carefully 
evaluated. Were they meeting current 
needs? Was their use making any dif- 
ference in the lives of pupils? These and 
other pertinent questions were asked and 
answered about the materials from 
Nursery Class through the Youth group. 

As a result, a number of more up-to- 
date courses were decided upon and 
copies of pupil’s and teacher’s books 
were ordered in May. This means that 
every teacher will have ample time be- 
fore fall to study her course, gather and 
read supplementary material on it and 
list possible class activities (remember- 
ing, too, that the pupils, when given a 
chance to discuss the matter, may have 
far better ideas of activities they would 
like to engage in!). Already conferences 
have been held, at which time the new 
materials have been examined and gen- 
eral plans outlined for next year. 


WHAT IS THE CHURCH? 


It was Children’s Day. The minister 
stood in the chancel of the church, a 
group of children before him. In ac- 
cordance with an annual custom, they 
had gone forward to receive, each one, 
a copy of the Bible, because they were 
about to leave the Primary Department. 
Next year they would be Juniors. 

In carefully chosen words which these 
children had no difficulty in understand- 
ing, the minister explained why the 
church was giving each “graduate” a 
Bible. Then he said quietly, “And now 
will you all turn round and look at the 
people out there sitting in the pews?” 
The children did as requested. Then 
after a minute, “And now you may turn 
back again.” Then he continued: “The 
people whom you have just looked at 
are the church. It is they who are giv- 
ing you these Bibles—” 

Talking later with the minister and 
referring to the statement which may 
well have meant as much to the adults 
as to the children, he explained how the 
leaders of the church were trying to 
utilize every opportunity to help the 
adults to realize their responsibility for 
the children and the children, too, to 
feel themselves a part of the church. 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


“Present indications are that we shall 
have at least ten at the Universalist 
Midwest Institute at Shakamak covering 
all the courses,” wrote Rev. Argyl Houser 
of Urbana, Ill., early this month. 


Mrs. Paul Goward of Worcester, 
Mass., has been chosen by the Unitarian 
Division of Education to be their rep- 
resentative at the Religious Education 
Institute at Ferry Beach. Mrs. Goward 
will be the guest of the G. 8. S. A., as 
Mrs. Ernest T. Marble of Nashua, N. H., 
was guest last week at the Shoals Con- 
ference. 


Miss Sue Smith, superintendent of our 
Universalist church school in Smithton, 
Pa., realizing how much good could be 
accomplished even in a one-week Church 
Vacation School, has interested others in 
the plan and such a school is being held 
this month. 


Wrote a loyal Universalist recently as 
she sent in her annual contribution to 
the G. S. S. A.: “The war has changed 
many things, but it cannot change my 
fervent conviction that the religious edu- 
cation of children and youth is para- 
mount and should always have priority 
over every other claim on our money 
and service in the church.” 
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AT MIDDLETOWN, NEW YORK 


A charge to maintain a mutual friend- 
liness was given Rev. I. J. Domas and 
the congregation of Christ Church, Uni- 
versalist, by Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, 
dean of Tufts College School of Religion, 
at the formal installation of Mr. Domas 
recently. Other pastors who participated 
in the ceremonies were Dr. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, New York State superintendent of 
Universalist churches; Rey. George H. 
Welch, former pastor of Christ Church; 
and Dr. Forest P. Hunter, dean of the 
Middletown ministry and pastor emeri- 
tus of First Baptist Church. A recep- 
tion followed in the Parish House. 

In his charge to the people, Dr. Skin- 
ner asked three questions: What is a 
church? What is a minister? And what 
is the relationship between the two. 

The church, Dr. Skinner explained, 
was a body of men and women who had 
been set aside and consecrated as ex- 
ponents of Christian life. He warned 
that people do not stop frequently 
enough to recall the significance of the 
church and said, “If we do not con- 
stantly remind ourselves of its signifi- 
cance, there is little hope for the world.” 
“Can you imagine,” he continued, “the 
last two thousand years without any 
form of religion or ethical idealism?” 

The minister was a man, Dr. Skinner 
noted, who had been set aside by train- 
ing, and desire, to lead the group in 
their idealism and consecration, and de- 
votion and sacrifice. 

The relationship between pastor and 
church was a difficult one, Dr. Skinner 
remarked, because there were bound to 
be differences of opinion. He urged the 
church to be proud of maintaining a free 
pulpit and cautioned Mr. Domas to re- 
member the text—truth is love. “If you 
have differences, sit down in a friendly 
way and talk them over,” the speaker 
urged. 

In his charge to the pastor, Mr. 
Welch, now pastor of the First Univer- 
salist Church at Monson, Mass., said, 
“The church is your business. Make 
the business of your church your first 
business. Know your people and counsel 
with your people.” “I am aware of the 
character and the nature of this church 
and its people, and they are capable 
of great loyalty,’ the former pastor 
added. 

Dr. Hunter, welcoming Mr. Domas 
for the community, said that the new 
pastor had already lodged himself in the 
affections of his fellow pastors as a 
scholar and thinker. 

Caleb Woodruff, chairman of the 
board of trustees, welcomed Mr. Domas 
on behalf of the church. The installa- 
tion and prayer of installation were by 
Dr. Leining. 


In the receiving line at the reception 
were Mr. and Mrs. Domas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Woodruff, Mr. and Mrs. Welch, 
Dr. Leining and Dr. Skinner. 

Mrs. Arthur S. Moore and Mrs. 
Maude D. Whitlock presided at the 
serving tables. Assisting in the serving 
were Miss Katherine Chappell, Miss 
Betty Goldsmith and Miss Elizabeth 
Green. 

Arrangements for the affair were in 
charge of Mrs. Myrta G. Greene, chair- 
man, with Mrs. William F. Schanz, Mrs. 
Charles F. Radzinsky, Mrs. Frank D. 
Fancher, Mrs. Frank K. Rhinehart 
and Mrs. Harry Apman—Middletown 
Times-Herald. 


CONNECTICUT LETTER 


For the fourth time in three and one- 
half years we are without a state conven- 
tion president. Three died in office, and 
our new president, Rev. Clifford D. 
Newton, elected May 16, has accepted a 
call to Stowe, Vt. So for the fourth time 
the Executive Committee must find and 
elect a president for the unexpired term. 
Mr. Newton has for thirteen years done 
excellent work in Stafford and mean- 
while has served the denomination in 
work under the Council of Churches. 
He has also been a valued member of 
the State Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee held a 
meeting in Meriden, May 25, and car- 
ried into effect several of the recommen- 
dations of the one hundred tenth annual 
convention. A donation of three hun- 
dred dollars was made, as usual, to the 
General Sunday School Association. The 
Connecticut Temperance Union and the 
General Theological Library received the 
usual support. Appropriations were 
made to cover expenses of church school 
members (two lay members from each 
school) and members of Universalist 
Youth Fellowship groups to summer in- 
stitutes of religious education and to the 
Youth Fellowship national convention. 
Tue Curistian Leaver will be sent to 
certain libraries, and magazines will be 
furnished, one to each minister, as usual. 

The Forward Together Program was 
further approved and implemented, and 
Rev. Isaac Smith of Meriden was ap- 
pointed state director and chairman of 
the Forward Together Committee. 

Carrying out Recommendation 11 of 
the convention, a joint meeting of min- 
isters, the Executive Committee and the 
Forward Together Committee was held 
at the summer residence of Mrs. Theo- 
dore A. Fischer at Stony Creek on Mon- 
day, June 22. The state director out- 
lined plans proposed for making the 
Forward Together Program effective in 
the state. A lively and prolonged dis- 
cussion ensued and eventuated in a mo- 


tion that each minister be asked to send 
his suggestions, for the content of the 
first Forward Together circular letter, to 
the director before July 15. It is antici- 
pated that a definite program will be 
presented to our ckurches in the fall, 
and that printed material will from time 
to time be mailed by local ministers to 
the more than thirteen hundred Univer- 
salist families in the state. 

A meeting of the Executive Commit- 
tee preceded the joint meeting, at which 
a donation of one hundred dollars was 
made to the Universalist Publishing 
House. The resignation of our president 
was accepted with regret and a commit- 
tee was appointed to secure a successor. 
Financial aid, in accordance with a rec- 
ommendation of the convention, was 
provided for a theological student from 
Connecticut. 

The State Council of Churches re- 
quested that our convention be repre- 
sented on the Central Program Com- 
mittee for the quadrennial convocation 
of churches in October, 1944, and Dr. 
Stanley Manning was appointed. 

For several years the young people 
and the ministers and their families have 
each held their annual get-together at 
the summer home of Mrs. Fischer. This 
year the young people (about thirty-five 
of them) gathered there on June 14 and 
the ministers and their families on 
June 22. 

Harry Apams Hersey 


WHEN A CHURCH IS 
A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 


A hundred years isn’t very long in 
the life of a church. When we cele- 
brated the seventy-fifth year of our life 
here in North Adams, Mass., Mrs. Helen 
Patterson was still alive and remembered 
the formation of the church. Mrs. Ellen 
Hadley died in 1941, and the church was 
only six years old when she was born. 
The Sunday school has been organized 
about eighty-five years. Seventy-five 
years ago Dr. Orland J. Brown was 
elected superintendent and he turned the 
position over to his young nephew, Dr. 
Martin M. Brown, who is still going 
strong after almost fifty years of service. 

It is strange, though, to realize how 
many of the people of importance in 
the early half of that century in the 
life of the local church sank out of life 
without leaving any facts about them- 
selves other than a name and a date. 
Of over half of the men who signed the 
petition for the charter and of the larger 
number who signed the original consti- 
tution we do not know today where they 
lived, what they did for a living, or what 
became of them. Even the ministers of 
that time are a shadowy lot. Most of 
them came from some indeterminate 
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place and left for another. Of one of 
them the only registered fact of his stay 
with us is that he fell into a flooded 
quarry hole and was rescued with some 
difficulty with no damage except the loss 
of a front tooth. Yet, by town tradi- 
tion, they were all able, devoted and 
admirable men. 

A church, which has reached the end 
of a century, tends to take stock of itself 
and may well be surprised to find that 
it has an honorable record. In 1842, we 
were a local menace, denied a place of 
meeting, denounced from other pulpits. 
In 1942, still one of the smallest of the 
city’s churches, there is no church more 
honored and respected than ours. Since 
the beginning it has seemed to be almost 
a law that the leaders of our church 
should be civic servants and leaders, too, 
and the list of Universalist men who 
have served the city, the county and the 
state in various important ways is im- 
pressive. There have been few good 
causes or reforms or institutions during 
the century that have not been origi- 
nated or fostered in our little group. 
Literally, there is not a period or a 
stratum of the city’s life in the last 
hundred years that our church has not 
touched for good. Her children may 
well be proud of that. 

One of the things that always seems 
disheartening to the workers in a small 
church is that it always seems to stay 
small. It takes something like a cen- 
tennial to force a study of the people 
who have been associated with the 
church over a long period of time. Then 
can be seen how very many they are 
who have been comforted and armed in 
formative or stress periods of their lives 
and have then been scattered over the 
face of the land. Doubtless, many have 
suffered the church for a time and have 
gone away relatively untouched, but to 
have so many write, as we have had, 
from Northwestern Canada to the tip of 
Florida, of how much the church has 
meant to them is to know that the 


church cannot be measured by today’s, 


list of active members. 

The celebration was typical of the 
church’s life. A simple supper on Sat- 
urday night, two services on Sunday, 
flowers and greetings from the city 
churches, the Memory Book. People 
visited and swapped stories. Those who 
helped us did so, not as a task, but as 
our own people offering a friendly serv- 
ice. Rev. Mary Andrews Connor, our 
only living ex-minister, was there as 
though she had never been away. Dr. 
Bissell was scintillating and wise, Dr. 
Fred Leining was dynamic and chal- 
lenging, Dr. Coons was understanding 
and constructive, but they are our old 
friends and neighbors, as dominant and 
familiar as Mount Greylock. 

One of our denominational officials 
voiced a fear, some time ago, that the 
churches celebrating centennials tended 
too much to look back with longing upon 
the days that were gone. The church 


at the end of a century has a right to 
look back; the church at the beginning 
of a second century has to look forward, 
“God having provided some better thing 
for us that without us they should not 
be made perfect,” 

Puiny A. ALLEN 


AT WHITE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH IN CONCORD 


Veterans and allied organizations of 
Concord, N. H., were guests of the Con- 
cord church on Memorial Sunday. Rev. 
J. Wayne Haskell preached on “The 
Dream of America.” Rev. Harry F. 
Shook, former pastor of the church, is 
the local American Legion chaplain. 

The Concord church has eleven men 
with the armed forces. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE 
FOR DR. CANFIELD 


A service in memory of Dr. Canfield 
was held in the Universalist church in 
Woodstock, Vt., on Sunday afternoon, 
June 28. Dr. Canfield died after a long 
illness in midwinter when Woodstock 
was deserted by the usual large summer 
colony, and no service was held. This 
service was held when the town was 
filled with his friends, who crowded the 
fine historic church. In the company 
were many of his ministerial associates 
and several Tufts College alumni. - The 
service was simple and unique. It was 
largely a gathering of friends to listen. to 
the rendering of music on the organ, 
which Dr. Canfield loved, for music: was 


one of his passions, by his intimate. 


friend, Gordon Thomas, a Tufts College 
graduate. One of his favorite songs:was 
sung by Mrs. Jeannette Wood. 

Dr. and Mrs. Canfield had two chil- 
dren, a son and daughter. The daughter 
died in youth. The son, Hubert L., a 
successful businessman in New York 
State, with literary talent, gave an inti- 
mate and illuminating sketch of his 
father under the title, “My Father.” It 
was historic, giving the background 
of the family’s colonial settlement in 
Connecticut, and going on to a happy ap- 
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praisement by a fine son of his fine father. 
It was touched by bits of humor that 
proved the good fellowship that had 
always existed between the two. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, a lifelong: 
friend, first at Buchtel College, then at 
Tufts College School of Religion, and 
through the years an intimate associate 
of both Dr. and Mrs. Canfield, spoke of 
the outstanding facts of Dr. Canfield’s 
work and his strong qualities of charac- 
ter. His theme was “Memories,” and,. 
in his talk, as through the whole service, 
there was no note of sadness—all was 
of cheer. 

The whole hour was one of meditation 
and inspiration. The day was a perfect 
June day, the company was composed of 
real and intimate friends, and the spirit 
of the hour was of happy remembrances. 
and of hopeful anticipation. 


MEDFORD CHURCH ACTIVE 


Dr. Roger F. Etz began the second 
year of his ministry in Medford, Mass., 
on June 22. He is also chief air raid 
warden for Medford. He and his son 
Jack gave courses in the church this past 
winter on home protection and first aid. 
Many members of the church are acting 
as air raid wardens. Many also have 
given blood to the Red Cross Blood 
Bank. 

The women of the church are partici- 
pating in canteen work, first aid and 
sewing for the Red Cross. They are also 
maintaining their interest in the war re- 
lief program of the denomination, the 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls. 
at North Oxford, Mass., migrants in the 
South, Bethany Union in Boston, the 
Greater Boston Community War Drive, 
and the local Friendly Circle of the 
Blind. 

In addition to their war activities the 
people are taking an increasingly active 
part in the religious life of the com- 
munity. There have been representa- 
tions at the various union services held 
in the neighborhood and at other inter- 
denominational meetings. 

An increase in membership and at- 
tendance was noted at the annual meet- 
ing of the church. Ten new members 
have been received into fellowship in 
the past year. There was one christen- 
ing on Children’s Day. 

The Men’s Club has been reorganized 
and a Couples’ Club has been formed. 

The church school, with Carl Seaburg 
as superintendent, reports more interest 
on the part of parents in the religious 
education of their children. This has 
been stimulated by inviting parents to 
conferences, the publication of a monthly 
bulletin, and the celebration of the Festi- 
val of the Home with a family fellowship 
dinner. Several mothers are teaching in 
the church school and others are sponsor- 
ing the Junior Choir, which has appeared 
in three music festivals this season. 
Progress in the training of teachers is 
evident with members of the teaching 
staff attending monthly conferences of 
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the Sabbath School Union of Greater 
Boston and the Summer Institute at 
Ferry Beach. A newspaper, the Chris- 
tian Builder, published by the older 
group of the school, has interested the 
pupils. The school has made contribu- 
tions to the Universalist World Friend- 
ship Offerings and to local charities. 


FROM FITCHBURG 


Six children were christened on Chil- 
dren’s Day, June 14, at the Fitchburg, 
Mass., church. The pageant, “We Would 
See Jesus,” was presented under the di- 
rection of the worship superintendent, 
Miss Margariet Parker. At the same 
service a service flag bearing thirteen 
stars was dedicated. New Testaments 
have been sent to all men in the armed 
services by the Men’s Club. 

The gift of a gold cross and candle- 
sticks, made by Mrs. Warren H. Percy 
in memory of her parents, was conse- 
crated at the Easter service. 

Four delegates from the Y. P. C. U. 
are being sent to the Ferry Beach Youth 
Institute and a similar number from the 
church school to the Religious Education 
Institute. 

The Ladies’ Parlor is being redecorated 
and refurnished this summer under the 
direction of the Central Planning Coun- 
ceil. Each auxiliary society of the parish 
is co-operating in this work by contrib- 
uting some particular item. The esti- 
mated cost is in the neighborhood of 
seven hundred dollars. This is the first 
of four similar projects contemplated by 
the Council in preparation for the cen- 
tennial observance of the parish in 1944. 

As president of the Fitchburg Minis- 
terial Association, the minister, Rev. 
Gilbert A. Potter, presided at the special 
service on June 28 for Dr. Howard A. 
Pease, minister of the First Parish 
Church (Unitarian), in recognition of 
the twenty-fifth year of his pastorate. 
Rev. Dan Huntington Fenn, director of 
the Department of the Ministry of the 
American Unitarian Association, was the 
maim speaker. Dr. Pease was presented 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 


Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for High School 
and Junior College. 


Intensive review courses in preparation 


for college entrance requirements. 


Junior College courses that major in 
Secretarial Science, Business, Commercial 
Art, Music, Medical Assistant, Pre-Nurs- 
ing, Home Economics, Pre-Engineering. 


Income from endowment funds is used 
to reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organiza- 
tion, which offers the advantage of a comfortable, 
quiet and agreeable home at a low cost for those 
young women with only moderate means of sup- 
port who come to this city for work or study. 
It is located at 256 Newbury St., Boston, and 
is within easy access to all parts of the city. 
The price of rooms with board, including light 
and heat, is $8.00 and $8.50 per week, for perma- 
nent guests. 

During the summer months there are accom- 
modations for women unattended who may wish 
to visit Boston for a few days at a time. For 
such transients the price is $1.50 a day. 

For further information please address the 
Superintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 256 
Newbury St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


with a thousand-dollar war bond by the 
members of his parish. A reception fol- 
lowed the service. 


LYNN CHURCH REPORTS 


The Lynn, Mass., church joined for 
summer union services with the Central 
Congregational and Unitarian churches 
on July 5. Dr. William Wallace Rose, 
pastor, received thirteen members into 
the church on June 7, making a 
total of seventy new members since 
September. Twenty-three children were 
baptized during the same period. The 
names of forty men of the church in the 
armed services have been recorded. The 
finance committee increased the pledged 
income of the church some fifteen hun- 
dred dollars for the year beginning May 
1, and added more than fifty new sub- 
scribers to offset losses. Dr. Rose is 
president of the Council of Social 
Agencies for Greater Lynn, and chair- 
man of social services for the Committee 
of Public Safety (civilian defense). The 
church school is making plans to conduct 
its worship and instruction sessions here- 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 


President 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D. 


Vice-President and Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Science 


George S. Miller, A. M. 


SUMMER SCHOOL SESSION 
June 22 to September 12 


For announcement and information, 
address the 
Summer Session, Tufts College, 
Medford, Mass. 


- Domas 
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after at the time of morning worship for 
the congregation, to meet the family 
problems of gas and tire rationing. 


MURRAY GROVE SEASON 


Rev. I. J. Domas of Christ Church 
(Universalist) , Middletown, N. Y., will 
be the resident pastor at Murray Grove 
this summer. He will be on the faculty 
of the institute which will be held from 
July 26 to August 2, and he and Mrs. 
will remain throughout the 
summer. 

The Murray Grove season extends 
from July 25 to September 7. The 
annual birthday party will be held 
August 15 and the annual fair August 
21 and 22. 

Other members of the staff for 1942 
are William Langham, hotel manager, 
Mrs. Langham, housekeeper, and Mrs. 
Mary Breder, kitchen manager. 

Applications for reservations should 
be made to William Langham—before 
July 25 at 839 E. Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia, and after that at Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 


CAMPAIGN TO SAVE 
“OLD MAIN” OF LOMBARD 


A campaign to raise the sum required 
to make temporary repairs on “Old 
Main,” famous old building on the 
former Lombard College campus, re- 
cently was launched by the community 
committee for restoration of the land- 
mark, Mrs. Pierce Webster, chairman. 

If the committee can do the tempo- 
rary rehabilitating which is required, the 
school board, which has planned to 
wreck the building, has indicated that 
it will call off the demolition. The 
restoration committee asked the board 
to save the building because the state 
department of public works and build- 
ings has indicated it hopes to restore 
“Old Main” for use as a community cen- 
ter. This work, however, cannot be done 
until after the war. One thousand dollars 
is required. 


St. Lawrence University 
College of Letters and Science 
CANTON, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address : 
The Dean, 
Canton, N. Y. 


JULY 18, 1942 


CHILDREN’S SUNDAY 
IN MORRISVILLE 


Children’s Sunday was observed at 
the Universalist church in Morrisville, 
Vt., June 21. The attendance was ex- 
cellent. 

There was a candlelighting service, at 
which Darrell Emmons served as acolyte. 
The Junior Choir sang and the offering 
was taken by two boys from the Pri- 
mary Department, Murray and Henry 
Stevens. 

Following the worship service there 
was a program by representatives of the 
school — Carroll Jones, Jean Jenney, 
Diane Emmons, Charlene Pronto, Mary 
Greaves, Evalyn Jones, Anita Jones, 
Marguerite McNally, Margaret Marshall, 
Zygfried Rybakiewicz and _ Priscilla 
Moore. Horace Towne led in an ap- 
propriate prayer. 

An infant was christened at this serv- 
ice and six persons were received into 
membership. 


NEW MEMBERS 


Previously reported, 1,219. 

Colorado. Denver, 4. 

Connecticut. New Haven, 9. 

Massachusetts. Medford, 4; North 
Attleboro, 11. 

Vermont. Morrisville, 6. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 14. 

Total, 1,267. 


CHRISTENINGS 
Previously reported, 329. 
Colorado. Denver, 1. + 


Connecticut. New Haven, 4. 

Maine. West Paris, 4. 

Massachusetts. Fitchburg, 6; Med- 
ford, 1; Melrose, 4; North Attleboro, 13; 
Somerville (First) , 5. 

Vermont. Morrisville, 1. 

Wisconsin. Wausau, 6. 

Total, 374. 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Philip R. Giles, minister of our 
church at Southbridge, Mass., has re- 
ceived his commission as first lieutenant 
in the Chaplains’ Corps of the army and 
left on July 6 for training at Fort Ben- 
jamin Harrison, Ind. 


Rev. and Mrs. Leslie Clare Manches- 
ter are occupying their summer home in 
the mountains at Hendersonville, N. C. 
Mr. Manchester’s poems are being read 


over Station WWNC at Asheville. 


Rey. Phillips L. Thayer has been pro- 
moted from first lieutenant to captain in 
the Office of the Chaplain at Camp Liv- 
ingston, La. 


OLD LEADERS WANTED 


Rev. J. Richard Sneed of the First Method- 
ist Church of Shenandoah, Iowa, would like 
to get a file of The Christian Leader for the 
past five years. Anyone willing to give old 
numbers to Mr. Sneed will please advise him 
or the editor, 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks has shortened his 
vacation a month and is staying in 
Washington for July. He spoke at the 
Evangelical and Reformed church on 
July 6. 


Miss Hope Dixon, secretary to Dr. 
Brooks at the Universalist National 
Memorial Church, Washington, is spend- 
ing July at her home in Malden, Mass. 


Thomas Butler of Philadelphia, the 
historian, has again taken fellowship as 
a Universalist minister. 


Rev. Hope Hilton has resigned as 
pastor of our church in Olinda, Ontario, 
Canada. She expects to return to the 
Hartford Theological Seminary in Sep- 
tember. 


Rev. S. E. Gerard Priestley, formerly 
pastor of the Church of the Divine Pa- 
ternity, New York City, preached to 
crowded congregations on Sunday, May 
17, at the Memorial Congregational 
Church, Tryon, N. C., and the Church 
of the Advent (Episcopal), Spartan- 
burg, S.C. Mr. Priestley, who has been 
lecturing on Britain and South America 
through the South, has been invited to 
lecture and preach on the West Coast 
for three months. He and Mrs. Priest- 
ley left New York on June 15. 


Mrs. John Clarence Lee is at 23 
Everett Street, Cambridge, Mass., for the 
summer. 


Rev. Maurice Gilbert Linton of Mar- 
seilles, Ill., died on June 15. 


Rev. Stanley C. Stall has been re- 
called by his church in Norwalk, Ohio, 
and his address is 34 West Seminary 
Street in that city. He left Lansing 
with the cordial good wishes of every- 
body there. 


Rey. Clarence L. Eaton has finished 
his temporary work at Gardiner, Maine, 


and is now at 23 Atkinson Street, Dover, 
ING EL 


Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood of Woon- 
socket, R. I., has been elected a trustee 
of the Universalist Publishing House. 


Rev. Henry H. Schooley of Provi- 
dence is the new secretary of the Rhode 
Island State Convention. 


Rev. Laurens H. Seelye, LL.D., is now 
at 1 West 67th Street, New York City. 


Rev. George H. Thorburn of Gales- 
burg, Ill., has been doing active work 
to prevent “Old Main,” the principal 
building of Lombard College, from being 
razed and made available for community 
purposes. 


Mrs. Emma G. Jeffs read an amusing 
original poem on the work of “The Dor- 
cases” at a parish supper in the church 
at Dover, N. H., which intimated strongly 
that in the future world women will rest 
and men sweat and toil. 
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Obituary 


MRS. MARIE STRAWN 


Mrs. Strawn died at her home in Blanchester, 
Ohio, on May 11, aged eighty-seven. She was 
a woman of strong character and a lifelong Uni- 
versalist. She had always lived in Blanchester 
in the same house on the main street. Her 
father helped to build the Universalist church 
there and she herselfi was a trustee of it at the 
time of her death. 

Mrs. Strawn’s husband and one son died many 
years ago. Three other children survive. They 
married and moved from the village. 

To the end she lived a good life, doing her 
work and following the events of the day. 


MRS, ARTHUR L. BUTLER 


Mrs. Jennie E. Butler died at her home June 
9 after a long illness. She was a loyal member 
of the West Somerville, Mass., Universalist 
church. She served the Ladies’ Social Circle 
as president and treasurer, was president of the 
Home Welfare Club, and belonged to the Mission 
Circle and to the Somerville Woman’s Club. 

Dr. George E. Huntley, assisted by her pastor, 
Dana E.’ Klotzle, officiated at’ the funeral service. 
She was buried in her home town, St. Johns- 
bury Centre, Vt., where services were also held 
in the Congregational church. 

She leaves her husband, Arthur L. Butler, an 
official of the Boston Elevated Railway; a daugh- 
ter, Mrs. W. Edwin Long of Oneonta, N. Y.; 
and two grandchildren, Eugene and Elizabeth 
Long. 


Notices 


MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred to Maine, Rev. Hazel I. Kirk. 

Transferred to Vermont, Rev. Charles Legal. 

Renewed license (one year) of Dana E. 
Klotzle. 

Noted acceptance of David D. Rose by Central 
Fellowship Committee. 


Carl A. Hempel, Secretary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted the transfer of Ralph P. Boyd from 
Ohio. 

Transferred Gordon C. Reardon to Maine. 

Transferred Carl A. Polson to Alabama. 

Accepted the transfer of David D. Rose from 
Massachusetts to Indiana on account of the fail- 
ure of the Indiana Fellowship Committee to act. 


Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH LADIES’ AID 
ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Ferry 
Beach Ladies’ Aid Association will be held at 
the Quillen, Saco, Maine, Friday, August 7, 
1942, at 2 p. m., for the receiving of reports, the 
election of officers and directors, and the transac- 
tion of any other business that may legally come 
before it. 

Mabel M. Carter, Secretary 


FERRY BEACH PARK ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL MEETING 


The sixth annual meeting of the Ferry Beach 
Park Association of the Universalist Church 
(incorporated 1936) will be held at the Quillen, 
Saco, Maine, Monday, August 3, 1942, at 1:45 
p. m., for the receiving of reports, the election 
of officers and one director for three years, and 
transaction of any business that may legally 
come before it. 

The Nominating Committee, acting under the 
new bylaw provisions, has reported its slate to 
the clerk of the corporation, who will “furnish 
a ballot to any member entitled to vote on re- 
quest any time up to the business of election at 
the annual meeting.’’ Members not expecting 
to attend the meeting may secure a ballot from 
the assistant deputy clerk, Virginia Dunlap, The 
Quillen, Saco, Maine. 
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In WAR or in PEACE This 
Work MUST Go On! 


In an order issued by the War Department, May 6, 
barring the figuring of advertising as a legitimate ex- 
pense in war contracts, there is this most significant eacep- 
tion: The order said that allowance is made for “certain 
kinds of advertising of an industrial or institutional char- 
acter, placed in trade or technical journals, not primarily 
with the object of-selling particular products, but essen- 
tially for the purpose of offering financial support to such 
trade or technical journals, because they are of value for 
the dissemination of trade and technical information for 
In other words, both the United States 
Government and industry in wartime recognize the abso- 


the industry.” 


lute necessity of keeping going those special magazines 
that disseminate specialized forms of knowledge and do 
not and never did and never will pay their way without 
some kind of subsidy. It is important to our welfare that 
the magazines about steel and rubber and cotton and wool 
go on, war or no war, more important in wartime than in 
peacetime. OUR RELIGIOUS MAGAZINE IS A TECH- 
NICAL MAGAZINE OF THE HIGHEST ORDER, FOR 
IT PROMOTES THE TECHNIQUE OF LIVING THE 
GOOD LIFE AND MAKING THE WORLD A BETTER 
PLACE IN WHICH TO LIVE. 


So, then, let’s all dig in and give THe CHRISTIAN 
LEADER all the support it needs this hard year. From 
every state in our Zion let there come adequate support 


for the Universalist ministry of the printed word. 


To help disseminate the ideals of religion in this present world, here 
is my gift to the 1942-43 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SUSTAINING FUND 
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Crackling 


In a village in the Highlands the kirk 
required a new minister. One of the 
candidates, having preached “for a call,” 
returned to the church after the service 
and began to inspect the building. 

“T was just taking a look at the 
church,” he explained to the beadle who 
was watching him rather grimly. 

“Aye, well, tak’ a guid look at it,” 


- came the unexpected warning, “for it’s 


no likely ye’ll ever see it again.”—Mont- 
real Star. 


A biology professor was unwrapping 
a parcel before his class, which he ex- 
plained to his pupils was a fine specimen 
of a dissected frog. Upon disclosing 
two sandwiches, a hard-boiled egg, and 
a banana, he was nonplused, and rumi- 
nated, “But surely I ate my lunch.”— 
The Watchman-Examiner. 


Father was sitting in the armchair 
one evening when his little son came in 
and showed him a new penknife which 
he said he had found in the street. 

“Are you sure it was lost?” inquired 
the father. 

“Of course it was lost! I saw the 
man looking for it!” replied the young- 
ster—Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 


A Negro doing a hauling job was told 
that he could net be paid until he sub- 
mitted a statement of his account. 
After a great deal of meditation he 
evolved the following bill: 

“Three comes and three goes at a 
dime a went, 60 cents.”—Ezxchange. 


“Tt was very nice of you to bring 
me these eight beautiful apples,” said 
the minister to a little boy who brought 
them. “I must call to thank your 
mother.” 

“Tf you do,” said the lad, “you might 
thank her for a dozen, will you?—The 
Watchman-Examiner. 


First Sergeant: Stand up straight, 
throw your shoulders back, and button 
up your coat. 

Married Recruit (absent-mindedly) : 
Yes, dear, I'll do it right away—WNorth 
Carolina Christian Advocate. 


Advertisement in a Titusville (Pa.) 


‘paper: 


“Auctioneering is my special line of 
business. Prices are reasonable. If I 
am out arrange dates with my wife.” 


“What a lovely woman!” said Lord 
Chancellor Eldon as he passed a famous 
beauty. ; 

“What an excellent judge,’ quickly 
replied the woman, who chanced to 
overhear the compliment paid her.— 
Montreal Star. 


